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The Incredible 
Story Behind 


THE 








AMERICA'S SMART SET 
Admiral 


MAGIC MIRROR TELEVISION ; BIE 


SCREEN 


flied FM-AM Dynamagic Radio...compact...powerful 
“Triple-Play” Phonograph... plays ALL records 


$695 | 
Now... from Admiral... comes big screen television at the lowest 


MAGIC MIRROR TELEVISION has big 16 in. direct-view 


MAHOGANY price ever! 
1¢€ 


ice tin S0: Seheied ax full vision screen .. . super-powered to give dependable perform 
eae slightly even in outlying at areas. Outperforms any set, anywhere, any time 
kinices Paine wuhisot to cially designed, built-in TURRET TUNER ... originated and first used by 
change without notice Admiral . . . provides complete channel coverage. 'TRIPLE-PLAY" 
PHONOGRAPH plays all records (3314, 45 and 78 RPM)... all sizes 
7, 10 and 12 in.) . . . and all automatically with one tone arm 


Special center posts for 7” records extra. FM-AM DYNAMAGIC RADIO 
'. Smart modem 


never before so much power in so compact a chassis! 
cabinet with ample record storage... compact in size. . . an intefiot 
decorator’s triumph. Admiral Corporation, Chicago 47, Illinois 

See! Hear! On Television! Admiral "Broadway Revue”! 
Returns Friday, September 9 on all NBC Stations, 8 to 9 PM, EDT. 
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LS" paler having a wonderful time, Betty 
and I. We’re really living. Summers 
we pack the car and take trips. And it’s all 
thanks to a check for $200 that comes by 
mail, regular as clockwork, every month! 


Luckily for me, I was about forty when 
Betty began to worry about our future. 
“You’re going to want to slow up in a few 
years,”’ she’d say. And I’d laugh. Because 
I felt fine. ‘‘Well, I still have twenty good 
earning years ahead of me,” I’d say. 

But one day she stopped me. She asked 
me how much I’d earn in the next twenty 
years—not counting raises. I did some 
quick arithmetic, multiplying my salary by 
20. It ran into six figures! I grinned. 

Betty wasn’t impressed. ‘How much of 
that do you think we’ll save?” she asked. I 
had to be honest. We were always paying 
off on a new car or a radio or going places. 
‘A few thousand,”’ I admitted. ‘“That’s just 
our trouble,’’ she said. ‘“‘We can’t seem to 
save. That’s why you ought to take out one 
of those retirement income plans. And now.” 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 


fretirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 
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How we retired with $200 a month 
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Soon after that, I looked into the subject 
and discovered the Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan. All I needed was to 
start in time. With a Phoenix Mutual Plan, 
I could get a check for $200 a month for 
life, starting in 20 years when I reached 60. 


Betty and I were both mighty happy the 
day I qualified for my Phoenix Mutual 
Plan. But the big day came twenty years 
later, when our first Phoenix Mutual month- 
ly check for $200 arrived in the mail. I re- 
tired. Now Betty and I are having the time 
of our lives—with no money worries. 


Send for Free Booklet. This story is 
typical. Assuming you qualify at a young 
enough age, you can plan to have an income 
of $100 to $200 a month or more—starting 
at age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the coupon 
and receive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Similar plans are available for women. 
Don’t delay. Send for your copy now. 


PLAN FOR 
MEN 


PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 



















Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
780 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, the booklet checked below, describing 
retirement income plans. 

Plan for Men (J Plan for Women (J 
Name 
Date of Birth 


Business Address 














Home Address 
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The Fleetline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 
White sidewall tires optional ut extra cost. 


Only Chevrolet brings you 
these EXTRA VALUES—and these extra savings, too! 





WORLD’S CHAMPION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE ee FISHER BODY 
STYLING AND LUXURY e CENTER-POINT STEERING e  CERTI-SAFE 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES (with Dubl-Life Rivetless Brake Linings) e¢ FISHER 
UNISTEEL BODY CONSTRUCTION e CURVED WINDSHIELD with 
PANORAMIC VISIBILITY e¢ LONGEST, HEAVIEST CAR IN ITS FIELD, 
with WIDEST TREAD, as well e 5-INCH WIDE-BASE WHEELS (with 
Extra Low-Pressure Tires) ° EXTRA ECONOMICAL TO OWN~— 
OPERATE — MAINTAIN 


CHEVROLET 


The most Beautiful BUY of all 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Mofors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Presidential adviser, park-bench phi- 
losopher, businessman and patriot, Ber- 
nard Baruch, having contributed to 
America’s future, tells of its potential. 


‘‘When a man learns ‘A,’ he can learn 
the alphabet. Bring out resources in the 
ground. Work— Production— Thrift 

these things made America. They can 
save the world. Let us call to action the 
energies of aspiring people everywhere.” 
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of Hope 


“To those who cry for ‘incentive,’ I 
reply, ‘What greater incentive is there 
than to preserve our freedoms without 
which all possessions are worthless?’ ”’ 


*T would not get pani about the 
future. The light at the end of the tun- 
nel is dim, but grows brighter as we 
begin. In the evening of my life, I re- 
affirm my faith in this great country 

this infinitely patient Mother of us all.” 
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OF THESE NEW, COMPLETE 
MYSTERY NOVELS 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE DOLLAR MYSTERY GUILD 


or 


HOUSE 


"The Case of the Cautious Coquette” —by 


Gull READ ABOUT THE BLONDE > 


WHO JINXED EVERY MAN SHE MET! 
Only Erle Stanley Gardner could have 
written this fast-paced new story of a 
gorgeous, blue-eyed blonde minx—and 
the fantastic trap she laid for innocent 
Perry Mason! Also in this exciting vol- 
ume are TWO brand-new Gardner 
novelettes! Publisher’s edition, $2.50. 


“Crooked House”—by 


GUESS WHO MURDERED 

THE 80-YEAR-OLD BRIDEGROOM! 
Rich old Aristide lay dead while horror 
wv gripped his children, grandchildren and 
, new young wife. For any one of them 
could have done it—and might have!— 
and all waited in terror for death to strike 

: again! Publisher’s edition, $2.50. 


“Trouble in Dov Stout 


THREE NEW MYSTERIES IN ONE VOLUME 

—STARRING THE AMAZING NERO WOLFE! 

Here’s fat, orchid-loving Nero at his 

Tarest in a superb story of the under- 

world; a story in which he advertises— 

for himself; and a story of a box of , 
“trick” cigars loaded with high explo- ¢ & f 
sive! Publisher’s edition, $2.50. LE 


“Ten Days’ Wonder” —by 


YOUNG LOVE—AND BLACKMAIL! 


What started out as an open-and- 
shut case of blackmail suddenly 
turned into the most thrilling case of 
<2 Ellery’s long career! A tale of young 
love and strange revenge that will set 
your spine tingling and leave you 
breathless! Publisher’s edition, $2.50. 
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NEW SENSATIONAL OFFER! 
WwW you accept free all four 

of these new $2.50 mys- 
teries? Whether you’re an en- 
thusiastic mystery fan, or just 
an occasional reader, you will 
realize here is top reading—by 
America’s best mystery writers! 
Read, below, how you get all 
tour free with membership in the 


DOLLAR MYSTERY GUILD 


Yes, just mail the coupon and you will 
receive all four of these new mysteries free 
with membership in the Dollar Mystery 
Guild — the amazing new book club which 
offers you separately-bound mysteries at the 
unbelievably low price of $1.00 each. Yes, 
you pay only $1.00° each — postpaid — for 
fine editions of the best full-length mysteries 
-at the same time they are retailing for 
$2.25 and more in the publishers’ editions! 


Each month the Guild’s editors select TWO 
mysteries which are tops in suspense, drama 
and brilliant detection. You read about these 
thrilling books in Clues, the Guild’s exciting 
magazine which will come to you each month. 
If you don’t want a selection, you merely 
notify us and it will not be sent. You do not 
have to take a book each month — only four 
a year from 24 or more which will be offered! 


Why not join the Dollar Mystery Guild 
now while you can get these FOUR new mys- 
teries FREE with membership? Just fill in the 
coupon and mail right away! 


Mail This Coupon i 


ALL 4 FREE with membership 4 


THE DOLLAR MYSTERY GUILD 
Dept. 9COR, Garden City, N. Y. i 


Please send me Free my copies of The Case | 
of the Cautious Coquette, Crooked House, Trou- 
ble in Triplicate and Ten Days’ Wonder and j 
enroll me Free (no fees—no postage—no dues) 
in the Dollar Mystery Guild. I am to receive 
Mystery Guild Clues, the club’s monthly bul- 
letin, so that I may decide which selections J 
I want to accept. I need take only 4 books 
a year (out of 24 or more to be offered), and 
pay only $1.00 each (we pay all shipping 
charges) as my sole membership obligation. 
After accepting 4 books I may cancel my 
membership at any time. 


Occupation under 21 


Slightly higher in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
ee | 
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Winged Missionaries 


ACK IN 1904, My FATHER, the late 

Jack Miner, established a bird sanc- 
tuary at Kingsville, Ontario. In 1909 
he began banding birds, and the data 
secured in the 37 years in which his 
system has been followed now provides 
a vast fund of scientific knowledge for 
institutions of learning throughout the 
Dominion and the U.S. 

In 1914, there was incorporated in 
his bird-banding scheme a feature which 
made it unique and also successful be- 
yond his dreams. Jack Miner said: 
“Early one morning, like a star shoot- 
ing across the heavens, God’s radio— 
or God’s guidance, if you wish to call it 
that, said to me, ‘Stamp verses of 
scripture on the blank side of your duck 
and goose bands.’ From the very first 
time I stamped such a verse on a band, 
I felt the help of God and knew I had 
my tagging system complete.” 

Nothing was heard until early in 
the fall. Then he received a telegram 


from the Rev. W. G. Walton of Coch- 
rane, Ontario, at that time the most 
northerly railroad station. 

The message read: ‘Am on my way 
to your home with several bands placed 
on birds by you.” 

A couple of days later the missionary 
arrived at our home. As he laid the 
priceless bands in my father’s hands, 
he said, “Mr. Miner, these verses 
from the Bible have caused a great re- 
ligious feeling among our native In- 
dians and Eskimos. They believe these 
messages are sent direct from God— 
as indeed they are.” 

Now that my father is no longer with 
us, people sometimes ask, ‘‘Will his 
work be carried on?” In answer, I am 
happy to say that my two brothers are 
as keenly interested as I am in seeing 
that the program he started is perpetu- 
ated. We realize what father meant 
when he said, ‘‘No life is complete 
without God.” MAn Ly F. MINER 


From Guideposts; copyright 1946 by Guideposts Associates, Inc. 
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Fall Fashions call for 


“THAT 
FORMFIT LOOK“ 


You'll look lovelier in your new fall 
clothes with Life Bra and Life Girdle 
underneath. That's. because of the ex- 
clusive Formfit way they’re tailored to 
work together and LIFT-MOLD-COR- 
RECT-HOLD, all at one time. Be fitted 
today, at any of the better stores. 
You'll see then why more women wear 


Formfit than any other make! 


Life Bras from $1.25 
Life Girdles from $7.50 


Ta a hwettheadl of aFigue- 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY + CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


EPTEMBE! 








Charles Laughton 


Elsa Lanchester 


Coronets to: 
Charles Laughton and Elsa Lanchester 


HE CHARLES LAUGHTONS have been 

called Hollywood’s most civilized 
couple. While Elsa Lanchester mimes 
and clowns at the unique Los Angeles 
Turnabout Theater, her husband con- 
ducts a Shakespearean acting class at 
their well-staffed Hollywood home. But 
on week ends they flee to the solitude 
of their servantless cottage in the moun- 
tains at Palos Verdes. 

Even as a boy, Laughton was in- 
trigued by the theater and inevitably 
he gravitated to the footlights. For his 
first important role—an American in 
The Happy Husband—he achieved the 
proper accent by listening to the re- 
corded voice of President Wilson. Then 
began the series of peerless perform- 
ances in which Laughton breathed fresh 
life into diversified protagonists—vil- 
lainous Bligh of H.M.S. Bounty, im- 
perious Henry VIII of England, and 
whimsical Ruggles of Red Gap. 
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In 1929, Elsa Lanchester, who won 
fame with the song, ’ve Danced With 
the Man Who Danced With the Girl Who 
Danced With the Prince of Wales, ap- 
peared in a play called Mr. Prohack. So 
did Charles Laughton. To celebrate 
the play’s success, they got married. 

Now, after successes in London, Hol- 
lywood and New York, the British- 
born Laughtons still love to act. Since 
1941, Miss Lanchester has been doing 
six shows a week at the Turnabout 
Theater and is perfectly happy about 
her pay—just ‘‘the chance to use every 
ounce of creative energy I have.” 

Laughton still turns up unexpectedly 
at churches and synagogues where he 
gives dramatic readings from the Bible. 
One man, listening to the drama of the 
ages come alive in the stentorian tones 
of the world’s greatest character actor, 
remarked: “It’s like seeing the Bible 
in Technicolor.”’ 
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DURING COLDS... HAY FEVER / 


© INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO 








A BLOWHARO, EH? LEAVE /T TO SOFT, 
STRONG KLEENEX” TISSUES TO CATCH 
THAT 'KER-CHOO," SOOTHE THOSE SNIFFLES 


WreM.REG.U.S PAT. OFF. 
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The Big 
Question Mark 
in Art 


a ELDERLY VISITOR to the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York wan- 
dered with a bewildered expression 
through the one-man exhibit of Picasso. 
Finally she muttered to her companion: 
*‘Now they are painting nightmares!” 

This is a typical comment on the 
work of Pablo Picasso, who, for a half 
century, has been something of an 
enigma to the world of art. Critics have 
never quite decided whether the pro- 
lific Spanish painter is a genius, de- 
serving to rank with the great masters, 
or whether his work bears the hall- 
mark of hokum. Bitter controversy in 
art circles has only complicated an al- 
ready-complicated question. 

One thing is certain. Picasso today 
is world-famous. Now in his late 60s, 
he has painted thousands of canvases 
ranging from near traditional to cha- 
otically surrealistic. He has attained 
the ultimate in artistic fame—having 
his works classified in “‘periods,’’ among 
which are blue, pink and _ cubistic 
phases of his career. 

His works have brought from a few 
cents to $200,000 each. He has de- 
stroyed hundreds of his paintings and 
drawings—others he has never exhib- 
ited. But such tactics have not appre- 
ciably limited the supply of Picassos. 
The artist frequently painted four or 
five canvases a day. 

His unknown works, or even a sketch 
dashed off on the back of an envelope, 
he often donates to friends who find 
themselves without funds. In France, 
where the artist is now living on the 
Riviera and indulging his new hobby 
of ceramics, a Picasso is more valuable 
as currency than ordinary money. 
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1. Pablo Picasso, who is still the most 
talked-about artist in France, has 
not painted for about two years, 





4, At a village fair, Picasso’s modest 
exhibit of jars, jugs and plates was 
the object of world-wide attention. 
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But despite the furor this new phase 6. Today, he seems content to enjoy 
of his 50-year career has caused, his new hobby and semi-retirement. 
Picasso still prefers to live quietly. But as to tomorrow—who knows? 


es was 
ntion. 
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Built-in Heat 


For the Big 


A CCORDING TO LEGEND, man first sa- 
£\ vored the goodness of cooked food 
when his flimsy hut burned. The raw 
meat in his cupboard had become a 
succulent roast, more than compensat- 
ing him for the loss of his home. 

Man went on to learn about spices, 
preserving and, only yesterday, about 
quick freezing and dehydration. Yet 
food still required an ‘‘outside’’ source 
of heat—until cans chemically heated 
from within came along. 

A large, double-walled can, it is 
popular with sportsmen, invalids and 
outdoor workers. For the meal in the 
inside can heats to table temperature 
12 minutes after the calcium prepara- 
tion in the outer can is exposed to air. 

Featuring beef, hamburger and 
frankfurter meals—with coffee or soup 
—the cans will soon embrace many 
other foods, ready to heat without fire, 
at an extra cost of only 12 cents. 
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Built-in Safety 


Outdoors 


CYPORTSMEN Of the 1949 hunting and 
fishing season will wear clothing 
whose revolutionary design keeps pace 
with progress in food innovations for 
the out-of-doors. 

Once, deep-water fishermen and 
boating enthusiasts could provide for 
safety only at the expense of other 
equipment. Now, an ordinary-appear- 
ing sporting jacket, suitable for wear in 
fair weather or foul, doubles as a life 
preserver and takes the peril out of 
marine sports. 

Compining safety with style, the du- 
rable jacket of lightweight fabric has a 
built-in life preserver which will float a 
man indefinitely—after it has been in- 
flated by mouth. 

When uninflated, the jacket looks 
like a smart hunting coat. Yet its insu- 
lated layer of air space will keep the 
wearer comfortable in the teeth of cold 
salt spray or in a duckblind at dawn. 
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Enjoy the thrill of a slim trim figure 
with a “Perma-lift’’* Girdle. Your 
**Perma.lift’’ Girdle stays up, yet 
hasn’t a single bone or stay. The rev- 
olutionary cushion inset in the front 
panel does the trick. Guaranteed not 
to wrinkle, roll over or bind, it 
banishes the discomfort that boning 
has always caused. Wash it again 
and again without loss of that won- 
derful ‘‘can’t roll’ feature. See your 
corsetiere today. Insist on a 
**Perma:lift’’ Girdle—$5 to $10. 
Add a lift to loveliness with a ‘‘Perma.-lift’’ 
Bra— America’s favorite Bra with “‘The 


Lift that never lets you down.”’ 


@** Permo.lift’'and ** Hickory’’ are trade marks of A. Stein & 
Company, Chicago, New York (Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 











The Gardian 
Takes a Wife 


IKE A MINIATURE European Texas, 
the Camargue Peninsula in south- 
ern France is famed as cattle country. 
Here, on the wide, marshy delta of the 
Rhone River, colorfully dressed gar- 
dians ride herd on thousands of sheep, 
cattle and horses. Unlike their coun- 
terparts in the American West, how- 
ever, these cowboys hold roundups on 
ranches first exploited by Greece in the 
days of her glory. 

Today, Camargue, which lies just 
south of the ancient Provengal city of 
Arles, is recognized as the home of the 
loveliest women in France. They are 
directly descended from Greek and Ro- 
man colonists, and an aura of the past 
pervades their classic features and regal 
bearing. For centuries, certain styles 
have persisted in Camargue. Hats are 
rarely worn. Instead, cameo-like pro- 
files are enhanced by a simple lace 
headdress, ceremoniously adopted 
when a girl reaches the age of 14. 

When a gardian marries, custom dic- 
tates that he and his bride must ride 
to church on separate ponies. After 
the ceremony, they ride together on 
his horse, in the time-honored way in 
which Camargue women have ac- 
companied their men since the 16th 
Century. In place of a wedding recep- 
tion, games on horseback mark the cel- 
ebration for the newly married couple 
—for the sure-footed pony is a symbol 
of Camargue, and riding skill is the 
source of a gardian’s greatest pride. 

With such colorful customs, Ca- 
margue maintains the quiet charm of 
an old world, by-passed by the swift 
currents of the 20th Century—at least 
for a gala wedding day. 
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Leaving the church, the couple is 
honored hy an arch of tridents used 
by cowboys to handle spirited bulls. 


3. Spur-booted cowboys assist the 
bride as she takes her place on her 
gardian’s colorfully bedecked pony. 
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The whole town turns out to celebrate the wedding of a popular young 
gardian and his lady. Dancers wearing traditional costumes of the ancient 
kingdom of Provence parade through the streets in joyous holiday mood. 
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1, At the games which follow the church ceremony, flowers held by the bridal 
party are given to mounted gardians, who attempt to cross the field with them 
before the opposing team of horsemen can pull the blossoms from their hands. 
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Fashion’s Latest 








Insulated Lunches 


For BACK-TO-SCHOOL DAYS 


ESPITE A NATURAL reluctance to bid 
good-bye to long, lazy summer 

days, there is a trace of keen expecta- 
tion on the faces of America’s children 
as Back-to-School Day arrives again. 

This fall, neophyte scholars will dress 
handsomely and comfortably in fash- 
ion’s latest—washable, wool-feeling, 
glen plaid Eton suits for the lads and 
pinafore-styled dresses with the well- 
loved bow in back for the girls. Two 
school-starting youngsters can be sent 
off to their studies for less than $12. 

For after-school hours, new scaled- 
down furniture, featuring rounded 
corners and functional lines, includes a 
table with double easels, space for 
paints and brushes, and two chairs— 
for less than $30. 


FIBERGLAS-INSULATED Carrier in rich 

shades of Koroseal is an important 
part of many back-to-school outfits. A 
new kind of lunch box, it maintains 
food temperatures and is a_hand- 
some accessory for any costume. Milk 
placed in it at breakfast time is still 
refreshingly cool at noon. And a hot 
sandwich retains its taste-giving heat. 

The shoulder-strap model enhances 
the charm of sister’s back-to-school 
dress and keeps her lunch tasty. The 
brief-case stvle holds Dad’s lunch and 
includes a special compartment for 
business papers. 

Despite their compact appearance, 
the carriers hold a pint bottle, sand- 
wiches and fruit—or enough lunch for 
any normal appetite. 





Kalischer, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 
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DOES GREASE COME OFF ’ 
WHEN YOU TOUCH YOUR HAIR? =~ 


Don’t plaster your hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a dirt. catching ‘scum. 

Use Kreml Hair Tonic! It keeps hair so neatly groomed yet never 
feels greasy. No grease comes off. Kreml never 

clogs ‘the pores, Your hair and scalp always 


feel so delightfully clean. 


KEEPS HAIR PERFECTLY IN PLACE 
WITHOUT GREASY GOO! 


There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to keep hair neatly in place, 
yet Kreml grooms hair so 
naturally people think that 
handsome lustre is your very 
own. It’s also wonderful to 
remove dandruff flakes, to 
lubricate dry hair and dry 
scalp. Change to Kreml today! 


AEM 


Shorr Ue 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 































IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry your hair as so many cream and liquid shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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STOCKINGS by 


MOJ U Dia FASHION HARMONY COLORS 


And there’s LINGERIE by Mojud, too... for beauty above your hemline 
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Endless Variety in Articles and Pictures 


Ve Yeu Wait Batter Frisndo 7 


by WILL OURSLER 





HERE WAS A TIME, not many years 
jean when friendship fell on dark 
days, when debunkers cailed this 
deep-rooted relationship mere sen- 
timentalism, and when _ psycholo- 
gists reduced it to cold scientific 
terms involving complexes and hid- 
den motives. 

Today, such attitudes have van- 
ished. In war and its aftermath, 
millions of people have rediscov- 
ered the importance of friendship 
as a fundamental human need in 
our struggle against loneliness. Yet 
in spite of this rebirth of interest, 
friendship remains one of the least 
understood of human relationships. 

Many of us become confused in 
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our ideas on friendship. Some even 
imagine there is something wrong 
about looking objectively at their 
associations with other people. Ac- 
tually, far from being wrong, this 
is a direct and simple way of get- 
ting the answer to a searching ques- 
tion: are our friends right for us? 

As a start toward that answer, 
let us glance at a few categories of 
friendship—the patterns into which 
our relationships with other human 
beings may fall: 

1. Mutual-Interest Friends. Years 
ago, an ex-salesman and an ex- 
bricklayer found themselves work- 
ing together in a semiprofessional 
theatrical production. ‘The two got 
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along well and discovered that they 
made a good specialty team. 
Through this, they became close 
friends. Today, we know them as 
Amos and Andy. 

Psychological studies indicate 
that this is the most popular brand 
of friendship. But there is one dan- 
ger to guard against: jealousy. Mu- 
tual interests often lie in competi- 
tive fields, resulting in hidden jeal- 
ousies which turn friends into secret 
rivals. If this happens, the friend- 
ship can wreak great harm. 

2. Opposite Friends. Psychologists 
say that when opposites do attract, 
it is usually when one has some 
quality the other lacks and wishes 
he had. Outstanding example in 
recent years was that of fire-eating 
General Patton and the cool, suave 
Eisenhower. Different as day and 
night, they remained close friends 
for years. 

However, in spite of legends 
about opposites attracting, scien- 
tists say that this type of friendship 
is not common and that it usually 
fails to endure. 

3. Proximity Friends. A young man 
lands a new job. Anxious to get 
along, he is friendly with everyone 
in the office. Men at the desks next 
to his take him under their wing. 
Almost before he realizes it, he is 
part of the “fastest”? crowd in the 
ofiice. And not sure how to break 
off without making enemies. 

Eventually, the boss warns him 
to buckle down to his job or find 
a new one. “You can’t keep up with 
that bunch you go with,” he says. 
“How did you ever get in with 
them, anyway?” 

The story spotlights the hazard 
of proximity friends—the man or 
woman next door, the fellow at the 
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next desk, anyone who becomes a 
friend mainly because he lives or 
works “‘close by.” These friendships 
can be rich and rewarding. But 
they can also be dangerous and 
deceptive. 

People don’t turn into ‘‘soul 
mates” merely by living next door 
to each other. It is easy for the 
smartest of us to be fooled into a 
‘misfit friendship,” which at best 
is only a time-waster and at worst 
may warp and destroy. 

4. Superior Friends. Perhaps the 
greatest modern example of this 
category was the friendship of 
Roosevelt and Hopkins. The latter 
served his chief unquestioningly, 
wanting nothing for himself except* 
to shine in the reflected glory of his 
more brilliant boss. 

Robert E. Sherwood, in his book 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, tells how Wen- 
dell Willkie could not understand 
why Franklin Roosevelt kept Hop- 
kins around. When Willkie asked 
the blunt question, the President 
replied: 

“Some day you may be sitting 
here... And when you are, you'll 
learn what a lonely job this is, and 
you'll discover the need for someone 
like Harry Hopkins, who asks for 
nothing except to serve you.” 

Friendship with “‘superiors’’ of- 
ten acts as a goad to ambition, but 
it can also be merely a device to 
bolster the ego. One or two such 
friends can be of value, if we don’t 
take their superiority too seriously. 
But don’t have too many, for that’s 
the way to build frustrations. 

5. The Inferior Friend. One of Bos- 
ton’s best-known hostesses has made 
intimates of many people she would 
normally consider far beneath her 
in the social scale. To indignant 
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Social Registerite friends, she ex- 
plains: ‘‘With you people, I’m just 
a bore. With them, everything I 
Say seems important.” 

Reasons people bring “inferior” 
friends into their circle vary widely, 
thinks Dr. Richard Hoffmann, 
New York psychiatrist. It may be a 
sincere desire to help others—or it 
may be compensation for our own 
inferiority, through a relationship 
in which we become superior. If it 
is the latter, then the individual is 
merely fooling himself. 

Typical is the story of the Green- 
wich Village poet who spent so 
much time befriending and en- 
couraging younger poets that his 
own work suffered. People praised 
him for his unselfishness, but he 
later admitted it had been self-de- 
ception. Playing the master..to in- 
ferior poets had given him a sense 
of triumph he had failed to gain 
with his own verse. 

6. The Business Friend. All of us 
know the business luncheon or din- 
ner, the cocktail party for promo- 
tional purposes, the whole tech- 
nique of making our friendships 
‘*oo to work.”’ Now, of course, noth- 
ing prevents a business relationship 
from becoming a real friendship. 
One outstanding example concerns 
Russel Crouse and Howard Lind- 
say, playwrights of Life with Father 
and Life with Mother. 

But partners and collaborators, 
while successful in business enter- 
prises, often make poor friends. In 
the case of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
both were egoists, and each seemed 
afraid that the other might come 
to ‘‘dominate.”’ The result was 
quarrels which grew so bitter that 
many times they had to carry on 
their famous collaboration by mail. 
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Business friendships have mean- 
ing only when real friendship de- 
velops underneath. Make sure that 
the ‘real’ part is there. Don’t put 
faith in some friend who will scurry 
away the moment the business part 
of the friendship ends. 

7. Friends of Like Faith. In a 
Southern university, a Georgia 
freshman was shocked to discover 
that his roommate was a Republi- 
can. He had never seen a Repub- 
lican before, to his knowledge. 

“It’s nothing personal,’ he ex- 
plained to the roommate. “‘I just 
always figured that Republicans 
must have horns.” 

The story is no doubt apocryphal 
—but it is an illustration of what 
can happen when we stay solely 
with friends of the same politics, 
the same faith, the same lodge or 
club. Clinging exclusively to people 
who mirror our own opinions and 
beliefs is certain to narrow our hori- 
zons. Only when we have a wide 
range of friends of many opposing 
views can we hope to become a ma- 
ture and rounded individual. 

8. Lifelong Friends. Not always do 
such friendships start in childhood, 
but they cover many years and 
usually play a large role in shaping 
our lives. These are our most im- 
portant friends. But we can hope 
for only a few in our lifetime. 

History gives many examples of 
the ‘‘great friendships,” going as 
far back as David and Jonathan of 
Biblical fame. Or to the “moderns” 
like Disraeli and Queen Victoria; 
Wilson and Colonel House; Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis; or Helen 
Keller and her teacher, Mrs. Macy. 

In several instances, such friend- 
ships actually changed the course of 
history. Now, probably our own 
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friendships won’t affect history, but 
they do affect us. And it is possible 
that we want to improve the cali- 
ber of our circle of friends. If so, 
where do we start? 

Here are a few rules to follow, 
based on findings of the experts: 

1. At least once a year, check your 
friendships. Roger Babson, the busi- 
ness analyst, says: ““No one is so 
driven with other affairs that he 
cannot stop at least once a year and 
give thought to fostering old friend- 
ships and forming new ones.” Those 
friendships which we know hold 
continuing mutual interest are the 
ones to foster. And new friendships 
are a sign of our growth. 

2. Guard against tricks of your mind. 
Psychologists admit that the sub- 
conscious often leads us to reject 
one person as a friend—and accept 
another—for reasons far different 
from those which appear on the 
surface. Don’t let your mind trap 








you into friendships which actually 
may hurt you—but which your 
own ego tries to make you hold. 

3. Be receptive. People must have 
a willingness for friendship — or 
none will develop. If we want the 
right friends, we must be receptive 
to new ones. As we add new friends, 
we can drop those we outgrow— 
or who outgrow us. A man who 
today has the same friends he had 
20 years ago is standing still. 
4. Finally —if possible — balance 


your friendships. We need some peo- 


ple who help us, and some we help; 
some who are superior to us, and 
some inferior; some who make us 
feel important, and some who make 
us feel humble. 

These friends are our windows 
on the world. Each one added to 
our circle brings a new perspective 
and another vantage point from 
which to view the passing parade 
of mankind. 


The School Brigade 





ITTLE BILLIE was a new pupil. His teacher asked him if he knew the 
alphabet. ““Yes, Ma’am,” he brightly replied. 
“Well then,”’ continued the teacher, ‘‘what letter comes after A?” 


‘SAll of ’em” was his quick reply. 


—Mrs. M. H. CRAWFORD 


HEN HIS SMALL DAUGHTER brought home her first report card from 


school, the minister was pleased to see an 


‘*A” in Behavior. He told 


her he was very proud of her and she said, “I’m glad, Daddy, but next 
time will it be all right if I get a ‘B’ and have a little fun?” —R. s, Lewis 


O* BEING INTRODUCED to an old friend of the family, the well-bred, 
well-coached little youngster bowed and said: ‘““How do you do? 


My, how I have grown since you last saw me! Now may I go and pla 
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THE REAL SHAME OF 


by ELLIS MICHAEL 


Our degraded treatment of children born out of wedlock is a national disgrace! 


rP\HIS IS THE sTORY of a national 
| protiamcnuai treatment of our 
illegitimate children. It is a frank 
report on the sorry plight of hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent 
youngsters who are being made to 
pay the penalty for their parents’ 
mistakes and society’s failure. 

How do we punish our illegiti- 
mate children? Tragically enough, 
society does not lash out at them 
with one swift blow that is painful 
for the moment but soon forgot- 
ten. Instead, we hand them birth 
certificates marked on the day they 
were born with the indelible stamp: 
“Out of Wedlock.”? Then, we neg- 
lect to provide them with decent 
homes for adoption. And finally, 
we punish them through discrimi- 
natory laws that frequently deprive 
them of rights which the rest of us 
take for granted. 

Very often, the scorn and con- 
demnation that is heaped on these 
unfortunate children starts even 
before they are born—through the 
community’s attitude toward the 
unwed mother. Take the following 
typical case: 

Marie is a pretty, dark-haired 
cirl who found herself ‘‘in trouble.”’ 
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Like almost one-half of the nation’s 
yearly crop of 100,000 unmarricd 
mothers, she is under 20. When her 
parents discovered her condition, 
they did not try to understand 
Marie’s predicament. Instead, their 


reaction was one of fear—fear of 


what others would think, fear of the 
smug righteousness of friends, 
neighbors and relatives. 

For five months, Marie was sub- 
jected to the subtle innuendoes and 
unremitting antagonism of her fam- 
ily and acquaintances. As a result, 
her confusion was soon distorted 
into an almost psychopathic hatred 
of the unborn child. 

When finally she was “smug- 
gled”’ off to the hospital, Marie’s at- 
itude shocked even hardened 
nurses and doctors. One nurse 
asked whether she was hoping for 
a boy or a girl. With spine-chilling 
lack of emotion, Marie said: 
‘‘Neither. IL hope it’s born dead. 
And I wish I'd die, too!”’ 

Sometimes, an overwhelming 
sense of guilt causes mothers to 
commit frantic acts of cruelt, 
against illegitimate children. Such 
cases, of course, are extreme e’ 
amples of neurotic behavior. Still, 
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they constitute a glaring indictment 
of society’s role in laying the 
groundwork for tragedy. Actually, 
say social service experts, most un- 
wed mothers fall into a psychologi- 
cal pattern somewhat similar to 
Marie’s. The fear of criticism often 
causes the mother to lose all sense 
of responsibility to her child. As a 
result, the child usually turns out 
to be the real victim. 

Probably the sharpest single hurt 
that a youngster can suffer is to 
learn suddenly that he was born 
out of wedlock. He may discover 
it from his birth certificate or 
through the careless remark of a 
thoughtless friend or relative. In 
many cases, the realization creates 
a sense of disgrace that mars him 
psychologically for life. 

There is the moving case of 14- 
year-old Jimmy, who was brought 
up by his “‘widowed” mother. For 
as long as Jimmy could remember, 
his mother had scrimped and saved 
to send him through school. Now 
he decided to lighten her load by 
getting a part-time job. 

Since he needed his birth cer- 
tificate to obtain a working permit, 
he applied to the local bureau of 
records, giving the last name he had 
always used. The clerk could not 
find the form. Finally he asked the 
boy: ‘‘What was your mother’s 
maiden name?” 

Jimmy told him. The clerk went 
back to his files and soon returned. 
In his hand was a birth certificate 
bearing the notation: 

“Out of Wedlock.”’ 

The lad stood there, clutching 
the document in his fist. Then he 
burst into tears. 

Are we doing anything to shield 
our “‘forgotten”’ children from such 
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needless blows? According to the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, at the 
beginning of this year all but five 
states voluntarily agreed to adopt a 
new type of certificate, which pro- 
vides that illegitimacy be indicated 
in a confidential section at the 
bottom, under the heading: ‘‘For 
Medical and Health Use Only.” 

It would seem, then, that we 
have largely done away with the 
callous practice of branding illegiti- 
mate children less than 24 hours 
after birth. Yet the truth is that we 
are still a long way from the goal! 

Most certificates require infor- 
mation on parentage—including 
name of the father. As a result, it is 
simple to determine illegitimacy 
from the form. Omission of the 
father’s name, use of the mother’s 
maiden name—these or other clues 
can reveal the tragic secret of a 
child’s illegitimacy. 

The community’s real guilt, ex- 
plains the National Office of Vital 
Statistics, lies in its failure to keep 
birth certificates confidential. Ac- 
tually, most states make an attempt 
to safeguard the privacy of vital 
records. But, in practice, the policy 
is difficult to enforce in the absence 
of specific laws designating such 
records as “‘closed to the public.” 








Fate CAN BE DONE to solve this 
‘ problem? Maud Morlock, so- 
cial-service consultant for the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, supplies a solu- 
tion that is underscored by many 
authorities: record the facts about 
parentage and illegitimacy on the 
birth certificate. But keep the form 
itself locked in confidential files to 
be opened only for specified legal 
purposes. At the same time, pass 
state laws that would penalize off- 
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cials who give out birth information 
without a court order. 

But if all birth certificates are 
confidential, how can anyone prove 
age or citizenship without a lot of 
red tape? Miss Morlock’s answer is 
to have each state issue a small 
“birth card”’ to everyone born with- 
in its boundaries. Wallet-sized and 
sealed in a tamper-proof cover, the 
card would contain the person’s 
name, sex, date, place of birth and 
certificate number. This way, all 
citizens would have documentary 
proof of birth facts, yet the in- 
formation on illegitimacy would be 
confidential. 

A number of areas have already 
adopted the birth-card plan suc- 
cessfully. These include: California, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oregon, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Washington, Ha- 
wail, Puerto Rico, and the cities of 
New Orleans, Denver and Houston. 
In addition, Florida, Texas, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Missouri and _ Illinois 
are planning to institute the system. 

Another way in which we pe- 
nalize illegitimate children is our 
failure to assure them of good 
homes when they are given out for 
adoption. In recent years, news- 
paper headlines have revealed the 
existence of a nation-wide ‘“‘black 
market” in babies. 

How does this racket function? 
Here is a typical case: 

An 18-year-old girl was expecting 
a child out of wedlock. Alone and 
without funds, she finally told a 
friend of her predicament. The 
friend said she knew someone who 
could help. 

One afternoon, a fatherly look- 
ing, middle-aged man called on 
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the pregnant girl. He had heard 
she was “‘in trouble” and proposed 
a “‘deal.”? He would see that her 
doctor and hospital bills were paid. 
In return, she would give him the 
baby after birth. Confused and 
panicky, the girl accepted the offer. 

What happened to the baby? The 
same thing that happens to hun- 
dreds of illegitimate children every 
year. The child was sold for $1,500 
to a man and his wife who wanted 
to adopt a baby but couldn’t meet 
the standards required at reputable 
adoption agencies! 

Today, state and local welfare 
agencies have records of similar 
cases all over the nation. 

Even more widespread is the 
‘“‘“gray market” in babies. Instead of 
being sold, the illegitimate child is 
given away. Arrangements are usu- 
ally made by a kindly doctor, 
minister or friend who is sure he is 
doing the unwed mother and the 
adoptive parents a good turn by 
acting as middleman. But Dr. 
Catherine S. Amatruda, assistant 
professor of pediatrics at Yale Uni- 
versity, declares: 

‘‘Everything is relegated to 
chance and luck. Such indiscrimi- 
nate placements are barbaric.” 

Yale’s former Clinic for Child 
Development investigated the cases 
of 100 unwanted babies disposed of 
through the gray market. Here are 
the findings: 

Two infants went to parents with 
prison records; one went to the 
home of a prostitute; one went to a 
woman who wasa chronic alcoholic; 
three went to homes with severe 
marital difficulties; one went to the 
home of a feeble-minded couple; 
one went to a home where the father 
was psychopathic; and two went 
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to the homes of neurotic parents. 

Thirty-two more placements were 
listed as ‘‘bad’”’ or ‘‘questionable”’ 
for various reasons. Another 11 
babies were placed without regard 
to the fact that they were suffering 
from brain injuries or mental re- 
tardation. Of the total of 100 place- 
ments investigated, only 46 proved 
to be satisfactory! 

Yet these are not isolated cases, 
by any means. According to one 
reliable estimate, at least one-third 
of the 50,000 children adopted each 
year are sold like so many sacks of 
potatoes or else given away like un- 
wanted puppies. 

What is the underlying reason for 
this disgraceful situation? Add com- 
munity indifference to a mass of 
confused and lax adoption laws, 
and you get the answer. 

The unmarried mother feels in- 
tense anxiety when faced with the 
necessity of making a decision about 
her child, explains Bernice R. 
Brower, former director of the 
Women’s Service Division of the 
United Charities of Chicago. Be- 
cause of their emotional disturb- 
ance, unwed mothers need _ the 
sympathetic help of social workers. 
Very often they need financial aid, 
too. Again, it is the failure of the 
community to provide adequate 
care and counseling that 
jeopardizes the future of the il- 
legitimate baby. 

According to one authoritative 
source, there are some 200 private 
maternity homes throughout the 
country that offer such service. The 
Salvation Army, for example, main- 
tains 34 homes for unwed mothers. 
The National Florence Crittenton 
Mission has 50. Catholic and Jewish 
welfare organizations support sim- 


often 
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ilar institutions. But, unfortunately, 
the capacity of these homes is 
pitifully inadequate. Estimates show 
that they care for some 18,000 un- 
wed mothers a year—less than one- 
fifth of the annual total. 


E OW CAN WE LIFT the shame of 

illegitimacy from mothers and 
children? Only through organized 
effort on the part of every com- 
munity. To point the way, here is a 
four-point “bill of rights,’ based on 
the experience of child-welfare ex- 
perts, sociologists and jurists. If 
adopted, these four reforms would 
do much to emancipate our illegit- 
imate children: 

1. Institute the birth-card system 
in every state. While it is advisable 
to include illegitimacy and parent- 
age data on birth certificates, this 
information should be kept con- 
fidential! Birth cards, issued to 
everyone, would contain only name, 
sex, date and place of birth. 

2. Pass uniform adoption laws. 
Each state should enact similar 
legislation permitting adoptions to 
be made only through licensed 
agencies. And the right of adoption 
should be limited to families who 
can guarantee homes for 
babies born out of wediock. 

3. Increase maternity medical 
aid and facilities for 


good 


counseling 
unwed mothers. Adequate facilities 
can help check the fear and haste 
that cause unwed mothers to dis- 
pose of children through abandon- 
ment or other illegal channels. At 
the same time, each community 
should have a central referral 
agency—either privately or public- 
ly supported—to which the unmar- 
ried mother can come for aid. 

4. Eliminate laws and practices 
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that discriminate against the il- 
legitimate child. Welfare allow- 
ances for babies born out of wed- 
lock should equal those allotted to 
other dependent children. Where it 
is necessary to secure support for 
the child from the father, arrange 
to have hearings held in closed 
sessions—without the embarrass- 
ment and shame of open court pro- 
ceedings. Discrimination in inheri- 
tance laws and other legal matters 
should be done away with through 
positive legislation, similar to that 
in Arizona, which states: ‘‘Every 
child is the legitimate child of its 
natural parents.” 

In the last analysis, the problem 





of improving the lot of illegitimate 
children is a personal one that all 
of us must face. Discrimination 
against these innocent youngsters 
reflects on the community itself. 
Before we can eliminate legal dis- 
crimination, we must first do away 
with personal prejudices. 

Once and for all, we must admit 
that the illegitimate child is no 
different from other children. II- 
legitimacy, after all, is a tragedy 
that knows no economic, racial or 
religious distinctions. Every com- 
munity in America can do its part 
in solving an age-old problem, and 
thus assure a brighter future for a/l 
its citizens. 





The Animal Kingdom 


HE WOMAN LION TAMER had the animals under perfect control. At her 
summons the fiercest lion came meekly to her and took a lump of 


sugar from her mouth. The circus crowd marveled 


all except one man. 


‘Anybody could do that,” he yelled from the audience. 
“‘Would you dare do it?” the ringmaster asked scornfully. 


“Certainly,” 
lion can.” 


replied the heckler. “I can do it just as well as the 


—Plainsman 


WO SALESMEN who traveled a good deal together were staying at a 
Brenton hotel one night. While one went out for a walk, the other got 
the idea to play a practical joke on his friend. With the help of a bellhop 
he secured two live ducks and put them in the bathtub, which he partly 


filled with water. 
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When his friend got back from his walk and entered the bathroom, 
he was rather surprised to see two ducks enjoying themselves and quack- 
ing happily in his tub. In his bewilderment he shouted for his friend 
to come into the bathroom and look at this bit of rural atmosphere. 
The friend came, had a look, then said poker-faced: ““Why, those ducks 
must have flown through the window.” 

“Yes, yes,’ agreed the other, “but how ‘in the world did they turn 
on the water?” —Rose UHLE 
































Is There Life on Other Worlds? 


by NORMAN and MADELYN CARLISLE 





Our research scientists may be on the verge of solving that fascinating mystery 


§ THERE LIFE on other worlds? 
One startling answer to that 
question comes from Dr. Louis 
Backman, a Swedish scientist. Not 
only does he answer “‘Yes,”’ but he 
goes a long step further. Creatures 
from another planet, he says, have 
already visited our earth. At this 
moment, fresh waves of them may 
be coming from cold outer space to 
wage war against us. 

They are, says Dr. Backman, the 
organisms that we call ‘‘viruses.”’ 
The scientist suggests that these 
viruses may conceivably come from 
Venus and Jupiter, where the at- 
mospheres might encourage their 
growth. Their long journey through 
space could be accomplished by a 
free ride on meteors or on cosmic 
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particles, which have a certain 
amount of carrying power. 

Whether Dr. Backman is right or 
not—and his views are a subject of 
controversy—his opinions drama- 
tize the fact that scientists the world 
over are taking an excited interest 
in the fascinating mystery of life on 
other worlds. To the biologist, in- 
telligent beings are, of course, sim- 
ply one phase of the whole phe- 
nomenon of life, which includes 
everything from the virus to plants. 
Before they even wonder if there 
could be creatures similar to man 
on other planets, they ask the ques- 
tion: “‘Is there any kind of life on 
them, at all?” 

On our own earth, the variety of 
living things is bewildering. If they 
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were unfamiliar to us, and we read 
of them as phenomena on another 
planet, we would surely call them 
fantastic. We have creatures as 
small as the virus, with a diameter 
of one 25-millionth of an inch, and 
as large as massive whales 100 feet 
long. There are lizards that survive 
blazing desert temperatures of 140 
degrees and Polar’ bears that live 
comfortably on ice ledges at 50 
degrees below zero. 

In the plant world, there are 
microscopic diatoms that survive in 
the frozen antarctic; monsters like 
a huge banyan tree in Calcutta, 
India, so large that 7,000 people 
once stood beneath its branches; 
astoundingly hardy trees like the 
cypress of Chapultepec, Mexico, 
that is 6,270 years old. The swarm- 
ing creatures of Earth live in low 
valleys and on high mountains; 
they. live deep in the sea, where 
pressures reach seven tons to the 
square inch, and they live thousands 
of feet above the earth, where scien- 
tists have found floating bacteria. 

For a long time, science was 
skeptical of any form of life on other 
worlds. Sir James Jeans once de- 
scribed life as ‘‘a mere accidental 
and possibly quite unimportant by- 
product of natural processes.”’ He, 
like many other scientists, believed 
that ours was quite possibly the only 
planet in all the vast universe that 
possessed life. 

Today, however, some scientists 
are changing their minds. Armed 
with new instruments that leap the 
barriers of space, and new biolog- 
ical discoveries, they are drawing 
striking conclusions about the pos- 
sibility that life is a commonplace 
in the universe. But when it comes 
to the question of other worlds 
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possessing intelligent creatures like 
ourselves, they keep their minds 
open to all sorts of fantastic pos- 
sibilities. 

“It is reasonable to suppose,” 
says famed astronomer H. Spencer 
Jones, ‘‘that life on any other world 
will have developed along forms 
entirely different from any with 
which we are familiar, and that are 
possibly beyond our conception.” 

In 1877, the Italian astronomer 
Giovanni Schiaparelli took a care- 
ful look at Mars, which had come 
wheeling along within a mere 
35,000,000 miles of the earth, and 
made a startling announcement! 
On the surface of the red planet he 
had seen a network of fine lines or 
channels, which he called canaii. 

This was big news, and since 
that time there have been many 
speculations about life on Mars. 
The possibility became so real that 
people were easily panicked when, 
in October, 1938, they heard Orson 
Welles’ famous radio broadcast of 
H. G. Wells’ The War of the Worlds. 
The same drama had an equally 
electrifying effect on the citizens 
of Ecuador last February. 


\ THAT ARE THE FACTS about life 
on Mars? Astronomers wonder 
about the atmosphere, which seems 
to contain only a fraction of the 
amount of oxygen contained in our 
air. And they wonder how living 
creatures could thrive in a barren 
world, harassed by gigantic dust 
storms. On the other hand, Dr. 
G. P. Kuiper of the University of 
Chicago detected a small amount 
of carbon dioxide, which is neces- 
sary for plants, in the atmosphere 
of Mars. That famous creeping 
green that appears on Mars at 
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certain seasons is now believed by 
some to be a kind of lichen, like 
that which grows on earth. 

Creatures adapted to live on 
Mars, thinks Dr. R. S. Richardson 
of Mount Wilson, might ‘‘look like 
anything between a_ grasshopper 
and a yak.” He believes that, aside 
from any othercharacteristics which 
might make their appearance star- 
tling to an earth-man, they prob- 
ably would have some sort of pro- 
tective coloring. 

Venus is our nearest planetary 
neighbor, sometimes a mere 26,- 
000,000 miles away. Yet, it is still a 
mystery, because astronomers never 
have had a good look at its surface. 
Their vision is stopped by a dense 
mass of clouds, so thick that no land 
ever shows itself. 

So what Venus is actually like is 
anybody’s guess. The astronomers 
have certain basic facts. They know 
that Venus is revolving very slowly, 
so that one of its days is probably 
equal to four or five of our weeks. 
They know that, in size, the planet 
is just a little smaller than Earth. 
They are guessing when they specu- 
late that the temperature in the 
tropics at high noon might be as 
high as the boiling point of water. 

About the atmosphere, however, 
they do know a good deal. It seems 
to have very little water, if any, and 
very little oxygen. However, some 
astronomers point out that not 
much water or oxygen would show 
up in our atmosphere if spectro- 
scopic readings had to be taken 
from clouds at least five miles above 
the surface. 

What kind of life exists on Venus? 
Again the astronomers can only 
guess. Some say no life at all; some 
say that at least plants exist, be- 
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cause carbon dioxide has been de- 
tected in the atmosphere. Others, 
like Dr. Backman, stoutly assert 
that at least some forms of the virus 
might live on Venus—among them 
perhaps the flu virus which Dr. 
Backman thinks reaches our earth. 

Astrobiologists recognize the fact 
that, even on our own earth, life 
manages to survive under incredi- 
ble conditions. At the U.S. De part- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. F. C. 
Bishop put Rocky Mountain ticks 
in yials with no food. Three years 
later, he opened the vials. The ticks 
were still alive! 

The late Prof. Charles B. Lipman, 
who was dean of the Graduate Di- 
vision at the University of Cali- 
fornia, studied 300-year-old bricks 
in old Spanish missions. In them he 
found live bacteria. He also found 
living bacteria in rocks and coal 
brought up from below the earth’s 
surface. Presumably they had been 
there thousands of years. 


Now: WHAT ABOUT LIFE beyond 

our own solar system? For a 
long time, scientists thought it was 
an impossibility because they didn’t 
know there were planets revolving 
around any of the billions of suns 
in the universe. Not until 1943 did 
they have positive evidence that 
there could be other planetary sys- 
tems. In that year, K. A. Strand, 
astronomer at Swarthmore College, 
started taking photographs of the 
star 61 Cygni. When he examined 
the photographs and made calcula- 
tions, he was startled. 

It happens that 61 Cygni is really 
two stars, which revolve around 
each other. They should have moved 
in a certain regular, predictable 
fashion, but as Strand studied his 
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photographs and figures, he rea- 
lized there was something strange 
about the movements. 

Strand rushed to take more pho- 
tographs, make more calculations. 
Excitedly he drew a dramatic con- 
clusion. Some other object was 
pulling those stars out of line. 
Something was revolving around 
them. In other words, star 61 Cygni 
had a planet! For the first time, 
astronomers had definite proof that 
our solar system was not the only 
one in existence. 

After examining the Strand dis- 
covery, the British scientist, J. B. S. 
Haldane, thought it was necessary 
to explain how our own solar system 
came into being. He said that giant 






















masses of energy loose in the uni- 
verse had bombarded the sun, 
chipping out the chunks that be- 
came planets. 

According to his theory, the same 
thing could easily have happened 
to a majority of the billions of stars 
in our own galaxy, the Milky Way, 
and to countless billions in the gal- 
axies beyond that. 

If there are other planets in other 
solar systems, then it is reasonable 
to suppose that many of them are 
so much like our own that they 
would have the same kind of living 
creatures. The population of our 
earth may be only a tiny part of the 
total population of the universe, 
made up of people like ourselves. 





The Not-So-Open Road 


‘* ULL OVER, MISTER,”’ Said the traffic cop. ‘‘You haven’t any taillight.’ 


> 


The motorist stopped, got out of the car for a look, and was speech- 


less with dismay. 


‘Well, it’s bad, but not that bad,” said the officer. 
Recovering his voice, the motorist quavered, “It’s not the taillight 


that bothers me, but what’s become of my trailer?” 


—Kreoliie News 


hon WAS THE USUAL argument after the automobile crash. And the 


woman, as usual, was talking: 


**T turned the way I signaled,” she averred. 


To which the man retorted: ‘Yes, I know it. That’s what fooled me.’ 


pI 


—LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS 


|b gemgpeneme the red light, a woman was crossing the street. She paid 
no attention to the trafhc cop’s whistle or to his upraised hand, 


but continued on her way. 


The cop met her at the curb and said, “Lady, didn’t you see my 
hand raised? Don’t you know what that means?” 
To which the lady replied haughtily, “‘I ought to. I’ve been teaching 


school for 25 years.” 
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—IDA SHREEVES 
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The Mystery of the Girl Traveler 


by PATRICK MAHONY 


Here is the eerie but compelling story 
of a chance encounter on a train and its 
strange sequel in a chateau on the Loire 


IRARD HALE, American painter 
i. whose head of Christ is inter- 
nationally known, once worked in 
Paris. In 1928, he was commis- 
sioned to do a portrait of a French- 
woman whom he prefers to call 
“Madame Jouvenet.” He had never 
met her or her husband, and it was 
agreed that he should do the paint- 
ing in their chateau on the Loire. 

Taking a train for the station 

earest his destination, he found 
himself alone in the compartment. 
But his solitude did not last long. 
Awakening from a nap, he found 
that a young lady now occupied 


the opposite seat. She was hand- 
some rather than beautiful, yet 
there was a blending of sweetness 
and mourning in her countenance 
which did not fail to attract so 
sensitive an artist as Girard Hale. 

In a little while he managed. to 
start a trivial conversation. ‘Then, 
to his surprise, the young woman 
turned to the subject of contem- 
porary painting. The artist was de- 
lighted with her intimate knowledge 
of his own werk, especially as he 
was certain he had never met her 
before. Suddenly she asked whether 
he could paint from memory a per- 
son whom he had seen only once. 
“For instance, could you paint me 
from memory?” 

‘**T think so, but I would rather 


From Out of the Silence by Patrick Mahony; published by Storm Publishers. 
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do you from life,’”? Hale answered. 

Some ten miles from Hale’s desti- 
nation, the girl got up and bade 
him a friendly good-bye. ‘“‘We shall 
meet again before you have had 
time to forget me,”’ were her part- 
ing words as the train halted. 

Arriving at the chateau, Hale 
was given a most cordial welcome 
by his host and hostess, but he was 
struck by the fact that the Jouvenets 
were much older than he had been 
led to believe. After dressing for 
dinner, Hale made his way down- 
stairs, and in the hallway he almost 
collided with the young lady who 
had been his train companion. 

She greeted him with one of 
those joyous expressions that some- 
times make even the plainest woman 
appear beautiful. 

“TI told you that we would meet 
again,” she smiled. 

Hale asked how she had _ suc- 
ceeded in arriving so quickly, and 
added laughingly that he wished 
he could have come the same way. 
‘*“That would have been rather dif- 
ficult,’’ was her cryptic reply. Then, 
with a gesture indicating she was 
in a hurry, the girl went her way. 

At dinner, Hale made a casual 
reference to the attractive young 

























woman. Jouvenet’s face darkened. 
“I can’t imagine to whom you re- 
fer,” he said. ‘We have no young 
woman in this house, nor are we 
expecting anyone.” 

Hale began describing her ap- 
pearance in detail, but when he 
noticed the strange effect of his 
words upon the French couple, he 
changed the subject. His host, how- 
ever, came back to the topic later. 

‘Please do me a great favor, Mr. 
Hale,” Jouvenet said after thev 
were seated at the coffee table. 
“Sketch roughly the face of the 
young woman you met.” 

Taking paper and pencil, the 
artist went to work. He was amazed 
at the prompt ease with which he 
managed to bring out a perfect 
likeness of the girl he had talked 
to on the train and in the corridor. 
But before he had finished the 
drawing, Madame Jouvenet fell 
from her chair in a faint. 

“You see,’ her husband said 
gravely after his wife had regained 
consciousness, ‘‘we had a daughter 
who died many years ago. It must 
have been she whom you met on 
the train and in this house, for your 
sketch from memory is the most 
perfect likeness.” 





Proof Positive 


“MMHIS Is AN IDEAL spoT for a picnic,” said the father of the 
family as he guided his flock to a shady place in the park. 
“Sure, it must be,” agreed his wife. “Fifty million insects 


just can’t be wrong.” 
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—JEAN KERBS 
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“Human Engineering” 
Makes Better Jobs 


How Melvin J. Evans and his trouble shooters ease tension and boost production 


by DORON K. ANTRIM 


HAT ESPECIALLY PLEASED the 

foreman in a Chicago plant, 
on receiving news of his pay raise, 
were the words of the boss: ‘‘Joe, 
you’re a much better man than 
you were a year ago, due mostly to 
the way you’ve boosted your hu- 
man-relations score from 62 to 86. 
This has really improved relations 
in your department and resulted in 
production gains. Good work Joe, 
and congratulations!” 

It all began when some special- 
ists calling themselves ‘‘human-re- 
lations engineers’ were engaged to 
service this Chicago plant. First, 
they sent a questionnaire to every 
employee—do you like your work, 
your boss, have you any gripes, 
what should be improved? Then 
the key men of the plant—execu- 
tives, superintendents, foremen— 
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were graded by the employees on 
20 human-relations qualifications 
for leadership. Were they consider- 
ate, patient, good listeners? A grade 
of 80 was passing; 65 was very poor. 

One day a counselor called Joe 
to his office and broke the bad 
news to him. The employees’ re- 
port showed that 81 per cent of 
Joe’s men didn’t like him. The 
reason? He was dictatorial, drove 
them, lacked consideration. The 
news made Joe angry. 

“TI don’t care if they like me or 
not,’ he snapped, “‘as long as they 
get their work done. What do you 
want me to be—a softie?” 

‘‘No,”? said the counselor. ‘‘We 
don’t want you to relax discipline, 
but just treat everyone else as you 
would like to be treated. It’s the 
centuries-old rule, running like a 
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eolden thread through all religion. 
If, by practicing it — and I'll help 
you—you can boost production, 
would you be willing to try?” 

Joe said he would. But it wasn’t 
easy to change ingrained behavior 
habits. Several times he threw up 
his hands and called it hopeless. 
Yet the coach was patient and per- 
severing; and it helped, too, to 
know that all of the other key men 
were taking the same treatment. 

They got together every now and 
then, and talked about such appar- 
ent trivia as how to say “‘no”’ to an 
employee without hurting his feel- 
ings. Soon, Joe could feel a new 
spirit in his department, one of 
friendly cooperation. Rejects de- 
creased, production mounted. Joe 
became sold on the idea, even en- 
thusiastic. 

For the past decade, Melvin J. 
Evans and his associates have quiet- 
ly gone into an increasing number 
of offices, plants and factories to 
spot trouble areas in human rela- 
tions. Tensions and misunderstand- 
ings have been removed; labor re- 
lations have been improved and 
threatened strikes averted. 

Evans’ objective in a plant is to 
make democracy a discipline. De- 
mocracy, he says, simply means the 
worth of the individual—according 
the same respect to others as you 
do to yourself. He takes the key 
men first, finds out where they fall 
short in this respect. Within six 
months, if they have made substan- 
tial gains, they will see results in 
their own departments. 

The Evans group changes a plant 
by changing its people. A plant 
may pay top wages, give generous 
vacations, bonuses and free lunches, 
yet will not run in high gear if good 
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will and cooperation are lacking. 
Evans supplies those ingredients, 
as proved by the many successful 
cases in his files. 


One capable department chicf 


had a bad temper. His people were 
afraid of him, avoided him when- 
ever possible. His superiors expect- 
ed an outburst when he was shown 
his questionnaire grade of 65. In- 
stead, he said: ‘‘That’s terrible! A 
man in my position, and he can’t 
rate a better score because of blow- 
ups? Will you hold that report for 
30 days before taking it to the head 
office? I’ll show ’em I can boost 
the score!”’ 

Then came a day when every- 
thing went wrong in his depart- 
ment. The bad news was summed 
up in a report taken reluctantly to 
his office. ““Here comes the big 
blowoff,” thought the staff. 

As the chief studied the paper, a 
flush spread over his face. Then he 
sprang from his chair and strode 
back and forth, shouting: ‘‘I won’t 
get mad! I won’t get mad!” Just as 
abruptly he sat down, saying calm- 
ly: “Okay, boys, let’s study this 
business and see what we can do.”’ 
Within a week he had improved 
his score, as well as human rela- 
tions throughout his department, 

A foreman in another plant was 
being habitually annoved and har- 
assed by his men. But he practiced 
a conduct code with such effect 
that he almost eliminated friction 
from his working life, although he 
had plenty of provocation. One 
day an employee went into the 
washroom and deliberately broke 
four windows with an iron bar. T! 
foreman called in three suspects anc 
asked each one who had done it. 
“I did,’ said the guilty one. 
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“what are you gonna do about it? 
I'll break a dozen if I feel like it.” 
In the old days, the foreman 
would have sizzled with rage. But 
no more. Without raising his voice, 
he said: “‘I was only seeking infor- 
mation. We'll talk about it later.” 
Next day the troublemaker was 
rushed to the hospital with a heart 
attack. The foreman was the first 
to call. ““You’re not mad at me, 
are you, Bill?” the patient greeted 
him. ‘‘When I blew up yesterday, 
I must have been out of my mind.” 
*‘Not on your life,” said the 
foreman. “I want you to get 
well and go back on the job.” 
Since returning, the employee 
virtually worships his boss, 
and the department has the 
best production record in the plant. 
The man responsible for such 
human-relations triumphs— 
Melvin Evans — was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin 
as a mechanical engineer in 1913. 
After serving as operating execu- 
tive with large companies, he be- 
came aware of a sore spot in Amer- 
ican industry. The top men knew 
engineering and had the best 
machines in the world, but their 
training for leadership had been 
largely technical. Many couldn’t 
understand people, didn’t know 
how to get along with them. 

Evans was especially impressed 
with this problem in a company 
where he was asked to analyze the 
cost system. A brief study showed 
that the real difficulty was not in 
the system itself, but in the men 
operating it. They disliked the 
superintendent; there were grudges 
and constant friction. No cost 
system, however good, could have 
improved that situation. 
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Evans began looking for ways of 
tackling the human equation in in- 
dustry. With Prof. E. D. Ayres, 
formerly of Wisconsin, who shared 
his views, he organized a group of 
50 engineering students who want- 
ed to study the psychology of lead- 
ership. They found that true lead- 
ership depends upon aptitudes and 
attitudes; that great leaders were 
sufficient in both; that workers re- 
sponded more to leaders they liked 
than to those they didn’t like. Stu- 
dents graded each other on these 
traits, and then began trying to 
improve their over-all scores. 
After almost four years of 
these extracurricular meetings, 
frequently attended by Evans, 
the first group graduated. 
They all landed good positions 
in industry. Today, most of the 
original members are executives, 
including one foreign-born youth 
who had a gnawing inferiority com- 
plex when he entered the group. 
The boy spoke only stumbling 
English, and his shabbiness caused 
amusement. Then the other stu- 
dents rigged him out in new 
clothes, taught him manners and 
boosted his self-confidence. Later, 
they worked on the subtler facets 
of human relations. Today, he is a 
leader in the engineering field. 
Using the techniques perfected 
by this group, Evans gave up other 
interests ten years ago to devote all 
his time to the human factor in in- 
dustry. He trained a staff of asso- 
ciates and began selling his services. 
Each plant, however, presents a 
different problem. Usually it takes 
a year or more before the entire 
organization catches the spirit. 
To keep the movement alive and 
growing in plants that have tried it, 
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Evans founded the Democracy in 
Action Corporation. It is a non- 
profit enterprise, open to all, with 
no membership and no dues. Those 
interested meet to discuss human 
relations, hold yearly conventions, 
issue a magazine and other litera- 
ture. From small beginnings this 
organization has steadily grown, 
and now the movement has 
branched out from industry. Four 
colleges are learning to improve 
their human relations with Evans’ 
techniques. 

Evans makes every effort to fer- 
ret out the reason for a person’s 
low rating in human relations. 
Among causes are poor health, the 
square peg in a round hole, un- 
happy home conditions. But most 
cases stem from different forms of 
self-centeredness—thoughtless- 
ness, jealousy, envy and ruthless- 
ness, bringing out the worst in men. 

One of the low points of a hard- 


headed factory owner was that he 
never praised his employees. ‘‘Be- 
gin with your secretary,’ suggested 
the coach. Next time she brought 
in a stack of letters, the boss said: 
“Stella, you’ve done a nice, neat 
job. [I'd like to congratulate you.” 


Stella almost fainted. She had 
worked here for ten years and had 
never heard a word of praise. Then 
the boss began inviting employees 
into his office, finding things to 
praise about their work. For the 
first time, they were people to him, 
not just numbers on a time clock. 

“This office has become a differ- 
ent place,’ he said a few weeks 
later. “It’s more like home. I feel 
ten years younger.” 

As human-relations counsel, 
Evans is kept on the jump by cli- 
ents, who constantly call him long- 
distance to ask about personal prob- 
lems. By careful diagnosis, he spots 
the cause of the trouble, then at- 
tempts to remove it. He has an un- 
canny ability of looking inside a 
man and telling him what he could 
be, without crippling faults. 

I have gone through plants where 
Evans and his associates have 
worked, talked to executives and 
the men at machines. The spirit 
they spread is contagious. They 
call it the rule: of democracy. But 
others see in it the application of a 
Golden Rule that was first pro- 
claimed some 2,000 years ago as a 
guide for human conduct. 


Ladder of Suceess 


100 per cent—I did. 
90 per cent—I will. 
80 per cent—I can. 
70 per cent—I think I can. 
60 per cent—I might. 
50 per cent—I think I might. 
40 per cent—I could. 
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30 per cent—I wish I could. 
20 per cent—I don’t know how. 


10 per cent—I can’t. 
—The Liguorian 
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Hometown, U.S.A. 


by LADD HAYSTEAD 


You may circle the globe, but there’s no 
place to compare with the little town in 
which you grew up and have your roots 


| ecenmggld YOU WOULD think my 
- home town very unlike yours. 
If you are one of the tens of thou- 
sands of tourists who visit us every 
year, I am sure you describe my 
town as “‘curious,” “quaint” and 
“nusual.’? Our Chamber of Com- 
merce just baldly says, “The City 
Different.’’ Yet to those of us who 
this Home, the ‘‘differ- 
thing about it is how like ev- 
erybody else’s home town it really 
is—despite the tourists and the 


call most 


Chamber of Commerce. 

A few returnings ago, I was cross- 
ine The Plaza, which is our town 
square, early one day. An old ac- 
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quaintance moved toward me, 
friendly recognition in his eye. 

‘‘Mornin’, Ladd,” he greeted me. 
*‘Been away?” 

Before I could answer, he was 
bringing me up to date on a piece 
of gossip only a few days old. I 
didn’t get a chance to tell him I 
had indeed been away, some tens 
of thousands of miles and at least 
several years, since last we met. But 
that’s my home town. 

The other day, the local editor 
paused long enough in his brisk 
search for news to demand in dis- 
gust: ‘“Say, when are you going to 
eet good sense and come home and 
settle down? Fellow your age ought 
to have enough intelligence to stay 
where his heart is.” ~ 

How right he is—and I’m going 
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to do just that—maybe next trip. 
For there will be a ‘‘next trip,”’ I 
expect, just as there have been so 
many “last trips.’ A trip will hap- 
pen if some catastrophe hits me or 
if there is a big decision to be made. 
That’s what a home town is for, 
among other things. 

The world has been my beat for 
so long that I feel ‘‘at home’ in 
almost any steamship, Pullman, 
hotel or farmhouse. But only in one 
place do I feel just plain “‘home.” 
And when there is something to 
consider, some new move, a shift 
in life plans that demands perspec- 
tive and straight thinking, the place 
to do it is where folks bridge over 
months or years with an incurious, 
“Been away?” 

In a New York office, surrounded 
by metal, concrete, fluorescent 
lights and the brittle jabber of latest 
slang and too-big talk, you see 
things from an entirely different 
slant. That is, you do if, like most 
New Yorkers, you happen to hail 
from Hometown, U.S.A., a place 
somewhere west of Jersey City that 
is even now arguing whether park- 
ing meters would solve the awful 
congestion on Main Street every 
Saturday afternoon. 

The decision as to whether you 
should pull up stakes and go to the 
Coast, whether to buy that house 
which is just a little bigger and 
grander than you can afford, 
whether to make the old car do a 
while longer or get that shiny new 
job—I’ll wager whatever decision 
you make in a Manhattan office 
will be different from the one you 
would make if you returned for a 
visit to your home town. 

There, you will see once again 
the Big House on the Hill—every 
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home town has one. It won’t seem 
so big any more: it may look just 
a little shabby. And the cottage 
your friend has just finished will 
appear considerably brighter and 
even more desirable. 

Maybe this will make you sure 
that what you want is the house 
you can’t quite afford, or maybe 
it will suggest one more year in the 
apartment where the landlord re- 
fuses to redecorate. In either case, 
you'll feel more content in your de- 
cision, I wager, if you make it 
against the background that is your 
background. 

Holding on to that background 
is part of the deal if you want your 
home town to continue its proper 
function in your life. For instance, 
when I come home, I always stop 
at the book and stationery store to 
load up with purchases, needed or 
not. As the bookstore man makes 
talk and fills me with gossip, he 
reaches for the charge book. 

Certainly it might be easier just 
to pay the small bill in cash. Very 
likely it would save him a few cents 
in overhead. But selfishly and fear- 
fully, | wait for that long-remem- 
bered gesture of ‘‘charging it.’’ The 
day he doesn’t take it for granted 
that I am “‘charge,’’ then I shall 
feel almost an outcast. 

The man will ask casually what 
I think of the display window. Sure, 
I know why. He wants me to notice 
that my latest book is in there. 
Yet we both know that when he 
heard via the village grapevine that 
I was home, he had to hunt for an 
hour behind some dusty old cook- 
books to find the one and only copy 
he has in stock. Still, as I can tes- 
tify, one volume in your home- 
town window is worth a spread of 
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a dozen in Brentano’s on Fifth 
Avenue, although the latter will 
certainly do more money-making. 

Next stop is the haberdasher’s; 
he has been outfitting me ever 
since my taste was strictly college. 
For weeks previous to coming 
home, I have let my wardrobe run 
into fuzzy collars and cuffs, ragged 
handkerchiefs, and pajamas with- 
out buttons. We both make believe 
that of course he remembers my 
sizes. We take measurements just 
to be sure that I haven’t changed— 
much. And we view my paunch 
with mutual distaste. 

“If you’d come home and settle 
down here for good, you’d get back 
into shape again,” he tells me as 
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he reaches for the charge book. 

The druggist buys me a home- 
coming Coke and sells me enough 
creams, lotions, razor blades, brush- 
es and whatnot to satisfy six Men 
of Distinction for a year. More than 
likely, Pll wind up (at the drug- 


gist’s suggestion) with a box of 


candy to take to some elderly lady 
who is ailing and will feel hurt if I 
don’t call on her. 

It’s alla part of being home 





-and 


I love it. And I think the same 
goes for millions of my fellow Amer- 
icans, who from time to time re- 
turn to their home towns and re- 
create, at least for a few days, that 
sense of belonging to something 
that has its roots in the land. 









blow smoke rings through his nose,” 
“But my husband doesn’t smoke,” said the woman. —Harotp HELFER 





A 


‘THOUGH A COUPLE we know have been married for vears, they never 
seem to sink into that glum silence at restaurants and public places 





‘T WISH YOU’D SEE my husband,”’ the woman said to the psychiatrist. 
‘*He blows smoke rings through his nose. It frightens me sometimes.” 
“T don’t know that it’s so terribly, terribly unusual for someone to 


said the psychiatrist. ° 





that so many long-married couples fall into. Finally someone asked the 
wife how they found so much to say to each other after all these years. 

“The truth is,” she replied, ‘“‘that we decided long ago that we’d look 
and act animated when we’re out. So, if I feel one of those silences com- 
ing, I say to my husband, with an interested expression: ‘1, 2, 3, 4, 5,’ 
7, 8, 9, 10.2 That at least starts us laughing, and soon 
—NeEwW YorK Sun 


and he answers, ‘6, 


we find something real to talk about.” 





‘=? YOU WISH to leave to get married,” Mrs. Banks was saying to her 
maid. “I hope you’ve considered the matter seriously?” 
“Oh, yes a’am, I have,” the maid assured her. “I’ve been to two 


fortunetellers, and a clairvoyant, and looked in a sign-book, and dreamed 
on alock of his hair, and I’ve been to a medium and an astrologist, and 
they all tell me to go ahead. I’m not one to marry reckless-like, ma’am.” 


—FRANCES LENKOWSKI 
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OUR | HUMAN 
COMEDY 


A MARRIED COUPLE was having a 
CX violent argument, and the hus- 
band was the first to get tired of the 
whole thing. 

‘Darling,’ he said, ‘I’ve been 
thinking this whole situation over, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion 
that I agree with you.” 

“That won’t do you any good,” 
shot back his wife, ‘I’ve changed 
my mind.” —Bertua Suman 





ENDERSON REGARDED his 12- 
I year-old son, Oswald, with 
shocked amazement. 

“The very idea!’ he shouted. 
“Of course a pound of lead and a 
pound of feathers weigh the same. 
Why do you think they don’t?” 

“Why, it just stands to reason,” 
the boy replied. 

‘‘Reason! Reason!’ Henderson 
exploded. ‘‘Can you prove it?” 

“T can try,’ Oswald replied. 
“You stand under my window, and 
I will try to convince you.” 
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“‘What are you going to do?” the 
father demanded. 

“I’m going upstairs, and carry 
out an experiment,” the boy re- 
plied. ‘First, Pll drop a pound of 
feathers on your head, and then 
I'll drop a pound of lead.” 


— Wail Street Journal 


ITTLE IRMA CAME HOME from 

4 school unusually early one day. 
Happily she ran up to her door and 
rang the bell. No one answered. She 
rang again, this time a little longer. 
Still no answer. Once more the 
little girl pushed on the buzzer, 
long and hard. Nobody opened. 

In desperation, Irma pressed her 
little nose to the window and, in 
a loud voice which everyone in the 
neighborhood could hear, she 
shouted: “Open up, Mother. It’s 
all right, I’m not the installment 
man.” —Hitva Heya 


JEFORE GOING on a trip to Eng- 
land, an American businessman 
was informed by a well-traveled 
friend that the one and only way 
to get really good service in hotels, 
restaurants and theaters over there 
was to tip liberally. 

During his first week in the Brit- 
ish capital, our traveler decided to 
attend the theater, and he went to 
see a mystery play that had been 
recommended by an English ac- 
quaintance. He arrived somewhat 
late, the play had already begun, 
and he was escorted to his loge seat 
by one of the ushers. 

As the lights were out, he thought 
he could get away with a small tip, 
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so he cautiously placed two Ameri- 
can pennies in the usher’s hand, 
trying to pass them off as two six- 
penny pieces. But the usher wasn’t 
fooled. Quickly, he turned on his 
flashlight, recognized the coins and 
breathed into the American’s ear: 
“The chauffeur is the murderer.”’ 


—VeERA CRANE 


rp\HE PLUMBER was working, his 
eee assistant was looking 
The latter was learning the trade 
and this was his first day. 
“Say,” he inquired, “‘does the 
boss charge for my time?” 
“Certainly,” was the reply. 
“But I haven’t done anything. 
The plumber had been inspect- 
ing the job with a lighted candle, 
which he handed to his helper. 
“Here,” he said, “if you insist 
on being so conscientious, blow out 
this candle!” —Laxce VeRco 


] 


"ee EVERY LOVELY young life—a 
pitfall. It’s part of the job of 


being young. Consider the slim, 
lithe beauty auditioning for Ed- 
ward Johnson, boss of the Metro- 
politan Opera. When she finished 
singing, in a voice that poured out 
as effortlessly as molten gold, he 
signed her for a debut. 

‘““My child, your voice is magic 
and your face is lovely,’ he said, 
‘‘but opera audiences are funny. 
They expect a diva to look like a 
diva and not a—well, a boy.” 

‘What shall [ do?” she asked. 

“Go to Madame Kratz in Ward- 
robe and ask for 67,” he replied. 
‘It will—well, fill you out and give 
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you the chest preportions of a diva.” 

The night of her debut in A7da 
she walked out and captivated the 
audience with her singing, but she 
sang as though she had a double 
mattress in front of her. It was dif- 
ficult to project her voice over the 
huge accouterments. Johnson, in 
the audience, was frantic and rushed 
backstage at the first curtain. 

‘* What in the world are you wear- 
ing?” he cried. 

“What you said,’ she replied. 
**Number 76.” 

‘*Seventy-six?’’ screamed 
Johnson. “I told you 67. Seventy- 
six is Falstaff’s rear!” 


—IrVING HOFFMAN 


A TOWN IN QOhio, organized 
police efforts to stop necking in 
movie houses were withdrawn at 
the request of an association of 
theater owners, ending the slump 
in attendance which had become 
alarming to the owners. 

“We must play along with our 
customers,” a member of the as- 
sociation told reporters. ‘‘What we 
figure is—lots of people love to go 
to the movies, but even more go to 
the movies to love.” 


— The Investment Dealers’ Digest 


A CUB REPORTER rushed back 
LX from the livestock show he had 
been assigned to cover. 

“I’ve got the perfect news story,” 
he breathlessly told the city editor. 

‘Man, calm down,” said the 
editor. ““What happened?” 

“Well,” replied the reporter, ‘“‘a 
bull threw a congressman.” 


PAUL STEINER 
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Wi Picture Story 


ACTION COLOR BY OAVE ANO HI PESKIN 


I" their pursuit of happiness, Americans 
turn to sports. Golfing or fishing, they, 
release an abundance of energy? Bia 
makes no difference whether they play2 
or just watch—the game’s the thing’ 
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Baseball is a split-second game. The runner slides . . . stolen base! 


The length of a horse’s nose is the story of a photofinish. 





In the crisp afternoon, ball-carriers step high. Mission: Goal line! 


Ballet dancers pirouette and whirl on a crystal stage of ice. 
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The squared circle . . . competition reduced to speed, cunning—power. 
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Basketball, stamped ‘‘Made in America,” thrills 75,000,000 a year. 








Women play 








“big-league” softbali, with an annual world series. 





The spirit of the game shines on the faces of the cheerleaders 
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Hockey sticks duel for the elusive puck while the crowd roars. 








This is sports-loving America—healthy, robust, ever-young. 














We Live in a VA Hospital 


by JERRY SUSSILLO and PHIL FAUSTMAN 


Last March, Coronet presented a round- 
up article, “Men Who Need Your Friend- 
ship,” which described how disabled vet- 
erans throughout the country are given 
various kinds of help by veterans’ organi- 
zations and other interested agencies. 
That article prompted a reply from these 
authors. They are not professional writ- 
ers; they live in the same hospital, but 
in buildings far apart from each other; 
they have never even met, since both are 
confined to their beds. A former patient 
named Clarence O. Lenning, now em- 
ployed in the hospital, learned of their 
aims. He offered to become their “leg 
man” in a collaboration as writers, and 
the result is this composite but heartfelt 
“inside story” of life as it is lived in a 
1,500-bed VA hospital. —Tue Epitors 
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E ARE PATIENTS at Halloran 
We Vesormes Hospital, on Staten 
Island in New York harbor. One 
of us was a corporal in the Army; 
the other a petty officer in the 
Navy. Between us, we have put in 
five years here since the war ended. 
The doctors say we'll have to stay 
only a little longer—if we’re lucky. 
A lot of other guys will be here the 
rest of their lives. 

Often we are asked for the ‘‘in- 
side” story of what it’s like to live 
in a Veterans Hospital, month after 
month, year after year. What is it 
like for the man whose body is 
wired together? For the TB pa- 
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tient? For the man who’s in a plas- 
ter cast from armpits to toes? For 
the amputee? For the paraplegic? 

It is pretty hard to say what it’s 
like for all of them. But we know 
one thing: we have learned values 
which no outsider could ever really 
understand. These are years none 
of us will ever forget—not so much 
for what we have lost as for what 
we have gained. 

For instance, some of us were 
lucky enough to know two World 
War I vets who lived here for many 
years. Joe was totally blind; Manny 
couldn’t walk. But they were as 
close as two men can get. Joe used 
to push the wheel chair everywhere, 
all over the buildings and grounds, 
while Manny acted like a guide and 
travelogue narrator. 

We'll never forget the lesson they 
taught us. Each of them contributed 
something; each received some- 
thing in return. You couldn’t have 
made those two old-timers believe 
they were actually disabled. 

This ‘‘new’’ set of values is re- 
vealed in what most people might 
call little ways. Recently a visitor 
was talking with Harvey ———— 
a patient here, when suddenly Har- 

vey interrupted: “You know, that’s 
a nice pair of shoes you’re wearing!” 

Harvey hasn’t walked for more 
than a year because he has tuber- 
culosis of the spine. In about two 
months he must undergo more 
surgery and then, if all goes well, 
he’ll be able to return home—after 
another year of recuperation. He 
notices everyone’s py s. They have 
become a symbol his goal—to 
be able to walk ain 

Life here, of course, is not all 
sweetness and light. There is pain 
all around; operations, all kinds of 
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treatments and examinations, bones 
that just won’t set right, tissues that 
refuse to heal. And the greatest pain 
of all—loneliness. 

When from 15 to 40 men must 
live together on an open ward for 
many months at a time—as we do 
here—petty differences often as- 
sume terrific proportions. So if a 
man is going to get along, he must 
learn to respect the rights of others. 
If he doesn’t understand this im- 
mediately, he soon learns it. 

One guy used to turn on his 
radio first thing every morning and 
let it run uncontrolled until lights 
out at 10 p.m. One day, after it had 
been blaring for hours, the radio 
suddenly disappeared while its own- 
er was off the ward. He found it 
several hours later—outside his win- 
dow. It wasn’t in very good shape 
because it had been dropped two 
stories. He got the point. 

On the other hand, we have a 
few patients who are too intro- 
verted. They are moody, sullen and 
cynical. There’s nothing to stop a 
patient from brooding about his 
troubles, but sometimes a ‘“‘freeze- 
out” sets in; he is not included in 
little jokes or discussions. Usually 
these ‘‘freeze-outs”’ aren’t deliberate 
—but they are always effective. 


N° MAN NEEDS to waste his time 
LN here. There are more than 200 
different courses of study offered 
through correspondence or by in- 
struction, ranging from elementary 
reading and writing, through stand- 


ard high-school English, history, 
mathematics and science, right up 
to and through college—with cred- 
its acceptable in at least 15 uni- 
versities. The Veterans Administra- 
tion has provided us with some of 
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If You Are Planning to Visit a Veteran— 


1. Don’t bring candy unless. he 
asks for it. Patients throw away 
sweets in case lots! 

2. Don’t forget nickels! The coins 
are always at a premium for the 
Coke machine and telephone. 

3. Don’t assume that he dislikes 
flowers. He may say ‘“‘Woman stuff!” 
if someone mentions them, but after 
his visitors leave, he will probably 
run the nurse ragged watering the 


the finest instructors in the country; 
outstanding among them is Miss 
Jeanne Rizzuto, who teaches seven 
modern languages and four com- 
mercial subjects as well. 

Besides caring for our bodies and 
minds, the hospital has ample facil- 
ities for the care of our souls. We 
have one Jewish, two Catholic and 
two Protestant chaplains here—all 
of them former service chaplains. 
One of these is always at the bedside 
of a dying patient, or a patient who 
has undergone an operation. When 
not specifically engaged, they usu- 
ally roam through the wards with a 
cheery greeting for everyone. 

We are lucky, too, in the matter 
of entertainment. Though not all 
the singers and musicians who come 
here are of Carnegie Hall caliber, 
we give them a big “SE” for Effort 
and a ‘“‘I”’ for Thanks. Every so 
often, we notice a former patient 
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flowers so that they won’t wilt. 

4. Don’t tell the patient he’s look- 
ing better when he isn’t. He knows 
how he looks. 

5. Don’t feel that you must keep 
up a rapid-fire conversation. If talk 
is forced, it is a strain on both of you. 

6. Don’t fail to bring smiles with 
you. A little subdued laughter at 
one bedside can flow through the 
rest of the ward like liquid gold. 


among our entertainers—and that 
always gives us a lift. 

Inside the hospital, many of our 
theatrical activities have been start- 
ed by volunteers. One young radio 
and television star, Miss Jean Tighe, 
went to the VA last year with an 
idea for a Veterans Hospital Radio 
Guild here. The VA Director of 
Special Services approved it. She 
then set about finding other radio 
professionals who wanted to help. 
The result? In less than a year, the 
Halloran Radio Guild produced a 
one-hour musical comedy called 
The Precocious Pachyderm. 

The script was written by a pa- 
tient; the music was composed by 
another; all the acting was done by 
patients—two on litters, three in 
wheel chairs, the rest ambulatory. 
It was as good as a _ professional 
show, and the transcribed record- 
ing is available to any hospital that 
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wants to hear it. The important 
feature of all this is that the Guild 
eroup was not here to entertain us. 
It showed us how to entertain 
ourselves. Other volunteers have 
formed Stamp Clubs, a Press Club, 
Camera Club, Garden Club, even 
a Magic Club. 

The VA is always glad to help 
volunteers carry out their own 
ideas. Anyone who wants to aid in 
this work should call on the local 
Voluntary Service Committee, set 


of Special Services. 

As a rule, when a fellow is here 
for any length of time, his visitors 
get acquainted with most of the 
other patients. One Saturday night 
last December, the paraplegic ward 





was quiet. All the ambulatory pa- 
jtients had gone to the Auditorium 
for a Christmas party. It promised 


people walked in to see Artie F——,, 
the boy in the corner bed. 

Heading the delegation and load- 
ed down with gifts for everybody 
was Artie’s Aunt Essie, who had 
taken up a collection among her 
friends. These efforts of Aunt Essie, 
done in her own quiet way, brought 
an immeasurable amount of good 
cheer into the ward that night. 

There have also been times when 
even we, in our beds, have been 
able to pass on some “‘spirit’’ to 
someone beyond the confines of the 
hospital. About two years ago a 
metropolitan newspaper told of a 
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little girl in Philadelphia who had 
tuberculosis. Streptomycin was 
jneeded for treatment, but her par- 
ants couldn’t afford it. 

| A few minutes after the 
‘eached our tuberculosis ward, one 
patient took a dollar bill from his 


papers 


up in every VA hospital by the chief 


to be a dull evening until a gang of 


thin wallet. Then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he pulled out a second 
one. While he was searching for an 
envelope, another patient learned 
about the story and he, too, reached 
for his wallet. The idea caught on. 
Within 48 hours, tuberculosis and 
non-tuberculosis patients alike had 
contributed more than $250 for 
that child in Philadelphia. 


( NE OF THE THINGS most important 
to a hospitalized veteran is to 
be accepted by his fellow man as a 
complete individual. He doesn’t 
want sympathy or pity; he doesn’t 
want to be a dependent. The VA 
knows that, and even the para- 
plegics and amputees can move 
around at will in their whee! chairs, 
because the two buildings where 
most of them live are specially con- 
structed with ramps instead of steps. 

But there are times when a vet 
does need help—though he hates to 
admit it. And the help that warms 
his heart is that which comes from 
other guys in the same boat. 

Lots of former patients come to 
mind, but Henry was one we will 
never forget. He was always doing 
things for everyone in his ward, 
especially the bed patients: drag- 
ging the portable phone from bed to 
bed; helping a patient walk after 
an operation; running to the Can- 
teen for morning papers and coffee; 
seeing that another guy’s visitors 
had chairs; doing all the odds and 
ends which are outside the duties 
of nurses and attendants. 

In addition, everyone on the staff 
goes out of his way to give us a 
hand. Nurse Jean Roberts, for ex- 
ample, usually comes around at 
mealtime to check on whether we’ve 
had enough chow. Then there’s the 
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nurse whose specialty is washing 
our hair—even though that isn’t 
part of her regular job. And Annie 
Sheinker, who has been a VA nurse 
for 20 years, is always turning over 
our mattresses or rubbing oil onto 
the feet of men who haven’t walked 
for months or maybe years. 


Naturally our chief source of 


pleasure is news of friends and 
loved ones on the outside, brought 
to us by visitors. Be it good or bad, 
give us news! And you would be 
surprised to know that visitors are 
welcome even when they bring 
only troubles. 

Which brings us to something 
we've wanted to get off our chests 
for a long time. Why is it that so 
few families of patients ever have 
troubles at home, according to their 
letters? And why do so tew patients 
ever seem to have setbacks in their 
recovery—according to theirs? 

We know we lie. And we know 
our families lie. So why don’t we all 
face the reality of the situation? 
When our doctors tell us that an- 
other year will be added to our 
hospitalization, or that more sur- 
gery is necessary, we accept it. Yet 
until we are literally forced to, we 
hesitate to write home about it. 

There are times, of course, when 
bitterness engulfs us. We are both 
hed patients, and all too often we 


find ourselves resenting the sight of 


anybody on his feet. On Saturday 
nights we usually indulge for a little 
while in the self-pity department. 
It’s on the faces of all the guys 
around here, especially when there 
is good dance music on the radio 
and we can think of a thousand 
places we'd rather be than ina hos- 
pital bed. At such times you look 
down at your toes and wish you 
could get corns on them from wear- 
ing tight shoes. 

Then you look over the ward 
again, and your gaze stops at a 
bed where the patient has lost a leg. 
And you find yourself thanking God 
that there is nothing permanently 
wrong with your legs. Then you 
think of the girls and boys you went 
out with on other Saturday nights 
long ago—and the thought of them 
suddenly makes you realize that 
your own days here are numbered, 
and that before long you’ll be grin- 
ning instead of gritting. 

And as the cloud lifts, you realize 
that nothing is holding you here 
except the desire to regain your 
health, once and for all. You feel in 
your heart that the crisp and effi- 
cient nurses who are forever stick- 
ing you with needles, and the hard- 
working, understanding doctors who 
turn deaf ears on your impatience, 
have but one goal in mind: the 
ultimate and complete recovery of 
every veteran under their care. 


Point of View 


HE CHINESE DELEGATE to the United Nations was be- 

sieged by reporters when he arrived in New York. 

One of the newspapermen asked: “‘What strikes you 
as one of the oddest things about Americans?” 

After a moment's hesitation, he said: ““The peculiar 


slant of their eyes.” 
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—Twaddle 
































T THE TURN of the century, a 
/ little Italian emigrant arrived 
in Buffalo. For 30 years, Dominic 
Cocco had lived on a farm outside 
Rome. Then, at middle age, ‘he 
decided to travel to America, make 
a fortune and return to his wife 
and children. 

There were few trades for an ex- 
farmer in the bustling Lake Erie 
city, so, finally, Dominic bought a 
shiny new hand organ and _ pro- 
ceeded to carve himself a place in 
the hearts of Buffalo’s citizens. 

Dominic’s return to the streets 
after cold winters heralded spring 
as accurately as did the first robin. 
As he trundled his organ from corner 
to corner, children begged their 
mothers for pennies. The haunting 
strains of O Sole Mio on one block 
were the signal for a mass exodus 


TO AN ORGAN-GRIN DER 


by CAMILLA KENNEDY GUARINO 





of laughing children from houses 
in the next street. 

Dominic’s elaborately decorated 
hurdy-gurdy, a small American flag 
stuck jauntily on top, was a familiar 
sight to adults as well as youngsters. 
For the shy, quiet little man with 
his mechanical tunes brought smiles 
to tired parents’ faces as readily as 
laughs to childish lips. He roamed 
from Buffalo’s east to west side, 
often covering 20 miles a day. 

Dominic’s thousands of friends 
made him happy. But he had one 
fear: automobiles. Once, while he 
was happily grinding out his tunes, 
a car struck him. From then on, he 
stayed far from the curbs. 

One evening last year, Dominic 
went for a walk. Suddenly a car 
roared down the street. The driver 
sped away, ignoring the small, 
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crumpled body on the pavement. 

Dominic was taken to a hospital, 
and that night a radio reporter told 
Buffalo what had happened to its 
beloved hurdy-gurdy man. Prompt- 
ly the city opened its heart, and 
donations poured in to-help pay 
hospital expenses, 

But not even the love of a grea 
city could save Dominic. The dona- 
tions were used instead for his 
funeral. After his death, it was 
found that his total estate — the 
‘fortune’ which was to take him 
back to Italy — consisted of his 
organ, a watch, $50 in cash, and 
$400 in U. S. savings bonds. 

But Buffalo had been Dominic’s 
home and the town would not for- 
get him. Shortly after his death, 
the Buffalo Historical Museum pur- 
chased his battered old hurdy- 
eurdy. The curator installed it in 
a magnificent glass case. 

Today, from its place of honor, 
Dominic Cocco’s organ reflects the 
kindly soul of its owner to school 
children who stare wide-eyed at 
the now-silenced instrument of love. 
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The Girl 
Who Walked Home to Russia 


by ALLEN ROY EVANS 


Lillian Alling’s astounding trek across the frozen North is a saga of endurance 


silent shores of Bering Strait lies 
the answer to a strange riddle. Did 
the ‘Russian Lily” finally reach 
her native, land, or did she perish 
near the end of her desperate trek? 


SS peoesbheem ALONG the cold and 


Whatever the answer, Lillian Al- 
ling’s fantastic attempt to wa/k from 
New York City to Russia, more 
than 7,000 miles away, is an un- 
paralleled saga of human fortitude 
and daring. 

It was in the 1920s that the im- 
migrant girl arrived in New York. 
She had a little money, and a plan. 
In her native Russia, still suffering 
the prodigious aftereffects of the 
1917 revolution, were her father, 
mother and brother. They had sent 
her abroad as a scout, to find, if 
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possible, a new and safer home. 
Europe was too liable to the rav- 
ages of war. Only the U. S. seemed 
to them a dependable haven. 

The Allings were of the bour- 
geoisie, a class which, since the Bol- 
shevik rise to power, had become 
outcast. For six years they had lived 
a secretive life, watching, planning 
and waiting. Lily’s brother, Gregor. 
had longed to make the trip across 
the Atlantic, but it had been con- 
sidered wiser for him to remain. 
A minor government clerk,, he was 
in a position to safeguard his parents. 

Lillian, however, was expend- 
able. The others would await favor- 
able word frem her, and then use 
the same complicated machinery 
which had effected her escape. 
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Soon after she went to work in 
one of New York’s Russian restau- 
rants, the first of two tragic develop- 
ments occurred. A waiter stole the 
money which was to have paid for 
the Allings’ escape. But Lily felt so 
strange and helpless in the huge 
city that she did not even notify 
police. She merely set her jaw and 
began earning back the sum she 
had lost. 

Then the second blow came—a 
letter bearing a German postmark. 
[t announced that a wave of arrests 
had swept Moscow; her father, 
mother and brother had been sent 
to a Siberian prison camp. The 
writer had miraculously escaped 
to Germany. An hour after receiv- 
ing this news, Lillian Alling had 
made up her mind. She would have 
to go to Siberia—at once. 

Seventy-nine dollars and a few 
clothes were all she had in the 
world, so obviously she could not 
travel by ship. To the west, how- 
ever, across the.vastness of con- 
tinental America, lay Bering Strait, 
and just beyond—Siberia. That 
way, it might be possibie to go for 
almost nothing. She would walk! 

Methodically, Lily made her 
preparations. First, she separated 
$50 from her savings and sewed the 
bills into her jacket. They were not 
to be touched until she reached the 
end of the trail; then she would use 
them to bribe a Soviet prison guard. 

A few dollars bought her a pair 
of heavy walking shoes; another 
precious $1.50 went for maps and 
a phrase book. From the book she 
‘leaned the little English she ex- 
pected to use along the way: 

“My name is Lillian Alling. I 
valk home to Russia. No ride. | am 
strong. Do not keep me, I must go 
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in hurry. I do not beg. I have 


39 ‘ 


money... 

Indeed, she had money. Not 
counting the sacred sum sewn in her 
clothing, she had $20 to see her 
through thousands of miles of travel! 

Next morning she crossed over 
to New Jersey, leaving behind the 
alien towers of New York. Presently 
she picked up a stout iron bar which 
may have dropped from a truck. 
She hid it in her clothing—a weap- 
on of defense which intuition told 
her she might need. 

There were offers to hitchhike 


but Lily spurned them all, for she 
did not know the customs of the 
country concerning highway travel. 


FTER THE FIRST FEW NIGHTS in 
‘£\ the open, the strangeness wore 
off. Lily discovered that farmhouses 
gave better food value than restau- 
rants; and if the hospitable farm 
woman refused money, Lily insisted 
on working in the kitchen. Some- 
times, when help was urgently 
needed, she worked for several days, 
replenishing her slender capital. 
But she could not be persuaded to 
stay long. The urge for home was 
too strong. 

She is remembered in Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg, where 
she worked briefly in restaurants. 
Across the Canadian plains, har- 
vest was beginning, and Lily toiled 
in the fields. She next appeared ata 
lookout station on the Telegraph 
Trail in northern British Columbia. 
An amazed linesman saw the slight 
girl suddenly appear, her clothing 
ragged, her feet clad in tennis shoes. 

The linesman reported by phone 
to a government constable at Hazel- 
ton: a solitary girl plunging into the 
North at the beginning of winter 
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was doomed to a tragic fate. The 
constable set off to bring her in. 

Lily recognized by the uniform 
that he represented the law. She did 
not draw forth her iron bar, but 
returned unwillingly to headquar- 
ters at Hazelton. 

‘“‘Where are you bound?’ the 
desk sergeant asked. 

“Only Siberia.’” She made it 
sound as if she contemplated a little 


jaunt across the valley. 


“Only Siberia?” the sergeant re- 
peated in puzzled amazement: 
*‘Where from?” 

“Only New York to Siberia!” 

‘Why Siberia?” 

‘My mother, father, brother,” 
Lily explained. ‘They in Siberia, 
needing me. I must go.”’ 

‘Yes, of course. Some time. But 
not now. Winter is bad.”’ The ser- 
geant went on to explain the perils 
of Yukon travel. 

‘“‘T very strong,” she cried. “In 
Russia I walk much in snow. Oh, I 
must go! I hurt nothing—nobody!”’ 

‘**How do you eat?” he demanded. 

“T pay!” Lily said proudly. She 
dug out her store of money. A scant 
ten dollars! 

But the sergeant had already 
made his decision. He explained 
gently that he was sending her to 
the matron of Oakalla jail where 
she would be warm and well-fed. 
In the spring, she could start again 
for Siberia. 

Meekly Lily went with an officer 
to the jail, outside Vancouver. In 
two months she was strong again, 
with rest and regular food. Then a 
job was found for her with a kind 
empioyer, in the hope her urge to 
move on might abate. Here she 
worked for several months, building 
up a small cash reserve. Her prom- 
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ise to stay until June was kept. 
Then she disappeared. 

In less than a month she had 
reached the town of Smithers. It 
was unbelievable! Lily had traveled 
up to 30 miles a day. The sergeant 
at Smithers gazed at her in wonder. 

‘*T have not fear,”’ Lily explained. 
‘I come already many miles. I must 
go on. Other officer promise !”’ 

Her pleading was so eloquent 
that the sergeant worked out a plan. 
He arranged for Lily to report at 
each cabin along the Telegraph 
Trail, placed at 20-mile intervals 
for linesmen who kept the wilder- 
ness wires in repair. 

Through the brief summer she 
climbed rugged hills and plunged 
through gloomy valleys. The men 
who knew of her coming made it a 
point to meet her part way. At one 
place there were several cabins—a 
divisional point for linesmen. Just 
before Lily arrived, a sharp wind 
announced the coming of winter. At 
dusk she knocked at the first cabin. 
The door opened, and an amazed 
linesman called out: ‘‘ Hey, Charlie, 
she’s here!” 

A second man appeared. “But 
we didn’t think you’d make it so 
fast,” he said. 

Lily tried to smile. ‘I 
Siberia. It is soon now.” 

They set before her a steaming 
supper. Then, while the storm 
swirled about the cabins, the men 
rigged a stout pair of boots for Lily. 
Next they gathered discarded flan- 
nel shirts, ripped and sewed and 
made garments that had at least a 
semblance of fitting the girl. From 
old trousers they fashioned two 
pairs of slacks. 

Two days later, the weather was 
clear again but cold. The linesmen 


must go 
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gathered the heavy clothing they 
had made for Lily: it was a. formi- 
dable bundle. Then Jim hada happy 
inspiration. 

‘*We’ll give her Bruno,” he said. 
“The dog’ll be company and help 
to carry the stuff.” 

They divided Lily’s belongings 
into two packs to be slung across 
Bruno’s back. Then Jim explained 
solemnly the change of ownership; 
Bruno seemed to understand. 

‘*He’s yours,” Jim told Lily. ‘““We 
thought you’d be lonely, trampin’ 
through the hills.” 

There were tears in her eyes: 
under the stress of emotion, she 
gave thanks in her native tongue. 
Then, with the dog trotting ahead, 
she pushed off into the hills. 


NAR UP THE TELEGRAPH LINE, men 

heard of the progress of the 
strange hiker. Suddenly the wea- 
ther turned warmer, a freakish 
Northern change, and wires ac- 
cumulated ice as rain froze. Lines- 
men in the Echo Lake district set 
out to make repairs. “Ill take the 
south line,’ Scotty Ogilvie offered. 
“Maybe Ill meet up with the girl 
and give her a hand.” 

The rain increased; the snow 
softened and the going became 
hard. When Scotty did not return 
in reasonable time, two other lines- 
men followed his tracks to the 
Ningunsaw River. ‘‘I guess Scotty 
figured the girl would come this 
way,” the men remarked. 

Soon they found tragedy. A mass 
of snow had dropped from the 
bank, carrying Scotty with it. 
Down-river they found his body in 
a pile of driftwood. They buried 
him beside his own cabin with a 
wooden cross to mark the grave. 
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To the astonishment of the men 
at Echo Lake, the Russian girl 
came tramping through the slush. 
Scotty’s working partner felt a 
natural resentment. 

**She gets through and he don’t! 

At least, she ought to know 
what Scotty done.” 

*‘Don’t make her feel bad,’ the 
others urged. 

Kindly, they showed Lily the 
grave, and she seemed to sense what 
had happened. They left her bowed 
beside the mound. Later, the men 
noticed a curious metal ornament 
fixed to the cross—some keepsake 
she had cherished. 

When the telegraph cabins were 
left behind, Lily plunged into the 
maze of mountains, wrapped in 
snow. Storms roared through the 
valleys, wind voices filled the upper 
air. Through this forbidding land 
she flitted with miraculous fortune, 
finding a shelter in trappers’ vacant 
cabins. At long intervals were in- 
habited huts and even settlements. 
Here, Lily would appear like a 
wraith out of darkness, pausing 
briefly and only through necessity. 

When at last she reached Atlin, 
the inhabitants beheld a strange 
sight—a small girl carrying a travel- 
er’s pack and also the stuffed form 
of a black-and-white dog. Back on 
the trail, the faithful Bruno had 
perished, probably in defending his 
mistress from some peril. Somehow 
she had managed to skin the dog 
and stuff it into a semblance of its 
former self. 

At Dawson, her resources were 
exhausted, but she found work as a 
cook. Month after month she labor- 
ed, living alone and with her silence 
unbroken. Then she bought a small 
boat of little value. Townsfolk as- 
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sumed that she intended living in it 
as a houseboat. But events were to 
prove them wrong. 

Thé annual breakup of ice on’the 
mighty Yukon River brings excite- 
ment to Dawson. Calculating the 
date on which the ice will sweep out 
is a. major sport, involving much 
money in wagers. 

For days the great river had been 
in a state of disintegration. Then 
one noon the whole town was in a 
frenzy. With a tremendous heav- 
ing, the surface gave way and ice 
floes began a wild race for the sea. 
Amidst all the shouting, nobody 
noticed one insignificant person un- 
til a man yelled: “‘Look at the Rus- 
sian girl!” 

There she sat in the stern of her 
patched-up boat, her few posses- 
sions piled before her and on her 
knees the stuffed dog. With un- 
believable daring, Lily faced the 
swirling Yukon, going out just be- 
hind the onrushing ice. 

Gazers on shore watched as long 
as they could see the tossing craft. 


< HAVE NEVER MET anyone other 

than a scientist or painter who 
could conscientiously say that he 
had spent five consecutive minutes 
of his life looking at the sky above 
him. Yet, from dawn to dusk, pale 
tints of silver, lilac, and ashes of 
roses lie all around the horizon. 
Hour after hour the sky overhead 
is-passing from dark blue to pale 
yellow, from pale yellow. to ame- 


Then, down-river, the people of 
Tanana glimpsed her, still sitting in 
the stern, steering grimly. But when 
she arrived at Nome, she aban- 
doned her boat and, after buying 
supplies, disappeared. 

An Eskimo later reported that he 
met a_ sad-looking little woman 
tramping the beach of Bering Strait. 
She pulled a contraption like a cart, 
containing her few possessions. On 
top of the pile, the Eskimo added, 
rested a queer thing that looked like 
the body of a black-and-white dog. 

There the strange story of Lillian 
Alling ends. Possibly she induced 
Eskimos to take her across the 
stormy Strait. But if they made the 
attempt, did they reach the shores 
of Siberia? Was she ever reunited 
with her family? If so, was it to live 
with them or to die? 

The answers remain locked in the 
North Arctic fastnesses. But surely, 
if an act of heroism and devotion 
ever deserved to be rewarded, it was 
Lillian Alling’s incredible march 
from freedom to a prison camp. 


fost.’ 


thyst, from amethyst to opal. But 
all this is waste splendor as far as 
the average person is concerned. 
Someone tells him of the Alpine 
glow upon the snow-cap of the 


Jungfrau and he goes there to 


watch, perhaps days at a time, for 
its appearance, when he might see 
the same pink glow upon his own 
skies at home almost any summer 
evening. —Joun C. VAN DykKE 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


7 What Are They? 


Together, the three descriptive words in each group 
below classify a specific object. Some are familiar 
categories; a few are on the tricky side. But see how 
many groups you can identify from their “family” 
titles. Count four for each correct answer. From 80 
up is excellent; below 72 is merely good; below 60 
is poor. Answers are on page 118. 
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1. Baldwin 
2. Ayrshire 
3. Quarter 
. Beagle 
. Linden 
. Marten 
. Jonquil 
. Mallard 
9. Brook 
10. Shropshire 
11. Smallmouth 
12. Leghorn 
13. Grizzly 
14, Cree 
15. Lightning 
16. Hickory 
17. Destroyer 
18. Woodcock 
19. Moose 
20. Burgundy 
21. Angora 
. Sparrow 
23. Anise 


24. Old Dominion 
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Delicious 
Durham 
Orloff 
Spaniel 
Locust 
Fisher 

Iris 

Eider 
Brown 
Hampshire 
Largemouth 
Wyandotte 
Cinnamon 
Choctaw 
Helleat 
Hazel 
Cruiser 
Ptarmigan 
Wapiti 
Chianti 
Flemish Giants 
Thrush 
Dill 


Wolverine 


McIntosh 
Hereford 
Palomino 
Mastiff 
Birch 
Otter 
Marigold 
Merganser 
Rainbow 
Southdown 
Crappie 
Barred Rock 
Kadiak 
Cherokee 
Mustang 
Pecan 
Corvette 
Grouse 
Caribou 
Sauterne 
Chinchilla 
Titmouse 
Sage 
Empire 
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by CAROL HUGHES 


The fighting spirit of Tecumseh, Okla- 
homa, has survived repeated disasters 


T 4 A.M. ON OCTOBER 19, 1948, 
[A the skies above the little town 
of Tecumseh, Oklahoma, were sud- 
denly lit with shooting spires of 
flame. Loud shouts and cries soon 
brought all Tecumseh’s citizens out 
into the streets—only to stand by 
helplessly while they watched the 
town’s largest garage and café go 
up in flames. 

To the 3,000 townspeople, this 
was a blow. To D. A. Zimmerman, 
owner of the garage and café, it 
meant the loss of a lifetime’s sav- 
ings. As the flames died down, he 
turned to his five shivering children 
and tearful wife, and said sadly: 
**Well, this looks like the end for us.”’ 

There was something deeply 


moving about the big man’s grief 


as he trudged home through the 
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‘a 


Hard Lak “ 
‘Town That 
Wont G ive Up 


dark streets, holding his youngsters’ 
hands. Zimmerman was whipped. 
He had moved to Tecumseh just 
six months before, bringing all his 
savings. He had gone heavily into 
debt for the business, and now the 
insurance would only pay off the 
balance of what he owed. This 
night was the worst the Zimmer- 
mans had ever experienced. 

But next day, unknown to Zim- 
merman and his family, Paul 
Brooks, Jr., a real-estate man in 
Tecumseh, went quietly about town. 
To each businessman he said: ‘*The 
Zimmerman meeting will be held 
in my office at 2 o’clock.”’ 

At the appointed time, every 
merchant and professional man ap- 
peared. The talk was quiet and 
brief. A supervising committee was 
appointed. Then Brooks said: 
“Well, we all understand what we 
have to do!” 

Sunday morning, merchants, 
doctors, dentists, real-estate men, 
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the postmaster, high-school boys— 
even the rival garagemen—turned 
up in overalls in front of Zimmer- 
man’s garage. They went to work 
with picks and shovels, hoes: and 


water buckets They worked all day, 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 
Business and school could keep—a 
neighbor was in trouble, and help- 
ing him*took precedence over ev- 
erything else. . 2° 

They cleared away ‘charred 
wreckage; they sounded the foun- 
dation and’.examitied .the one re- 
maining wall. ‘Then they said to 
the astonished Zimmerman: ‘You 
can start ‘rebuilding tomorrow. 
We'll all work in shifts to help.” ’ 

Zimmerman said hopelessly: “But 
I haven’t got a dime—I can’t 
possibly rebuild.” 

An old-timer spoke up: “Shucks, 
don’t worry about a little thing like 
money! The whole town is ready 
to cosign your note.’’ And that is 
just what happened. 

While the experience was wholly 
new co Zimmerman, it was an old 
story to Tecumseh. Helping good- 
naturedly in the affairs of neighbors 
has built the town, perhaps one of 
the ‘thardest-luck, jinkedest towns 
that ever was,” as an old farmer 
says. Or to put it rightly, an Okla- 
homa City editor says: ‘*The 
darndest town on earth—you can’t 
lick those per) le!” 

Fate has certainly put Tecumseh 
to the test. Paul Brooks, Sr., one 
of the town’s good neighbors, 
laughs when he says: ‘Seems to me 
at one time or another we have 
lost about everything but the cor- 
nerstone. But we're still growing 
like heck!’ 

Back of that comment lies the 
story of a rivalry between two towns 
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in Oklahoma for survival of the 
fittest. Tecumseh and Shawnee 
fought for 40 years over every issue 
of importance. 

First it was the railroad, and 
Shawnee won. Next they fought 
over the county seat. Shawnee took 
it, leaving little Tecumseh a ghost 
town. Then Shawnee began to 
fight Tecumseh on the commercial 
front, and secured business after 
business. But each succeeding blow 
strengthened the fighting spirit of 
Tecumseh. 

In addition to the feud with 
Shawnee, Tecumseh. has had hard 
luck within its own borders. Being 
located: in an agricultural area, de- 
pendent largely on crops and live- 
stock, the people “have combated 
weather, droughts and dust storms. 
As the Depression started in 1930, 
they lost the county seat. Then the 
two local banks closed. 

Tecumseh worked hard and 
raised money to bring in a planing 
mill and a packing house. Towns- 
people gave land for the sites and 
donated labor to build the plants. 
Fire destroyed both. 

Next, the town experienced sev- 
eral wet years in which crops failed. 
Something of the spirit of Ttecum- 
seh appeared in a small paragraph 
on the front page of their paper, 
the Standard. Said editor R. N. 
Andrus: ‘“‘A few more years as wet 
as the present one and Uncle Sam 
will have to take this section into 
consideration when it comes to en- 
larging the Navy.” 

It was this spirit back in the 
early ’30s that introduced the peo- 
ple of Tecumseh to the idea that 
has since made them the most ad- 
mired community in the state. 
They were on their own, and no- 
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body cared whether they remained 
a town or not. H.-W. Drinkwater, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, recalls: ‘‘We were a small 
place, and if we didn’t stick to- 
gether and help each other out, 
then we wouldn’t be a town.” 

When the packing house burned, 
local folk just went down and 
helped rebuild it. Today the plant 
employs 40 people, an important 
item in a town of 3,000. 

After Tecumseh lost the county 
seat, they decided to build a city 
hall right in the center of town. 
They ‘salvaged bricks and other 
materials from the old county court- 
house, and men and boys built a 
modern structure, which now serves 
as a meeting place for civic organi- 
zations and brings in rent from 
business enterprises. 

Led by City Manager Clyde G. 
Pitman, the citizens went shopping 
for a bank. Contributions were tak- 
en, stock was sold, and money 
borrowed from the near-by town 
of Maud. In 1938, the Farmer's 
and Merchant’s Bank was estab- 
lished as a prosperous institution. 

When the high school needed a 
new football field, the community 
turned out in overalls and built it. 
\When the high school and grade 
schools needed repairs, ‘Tecumseh 
voted the bonds. 

‘Lecumseh has a five-block Main 


Street; and its friendly people, its 
nine churches, its three schools, its 
community spirit, its front-page 
stories throughout the state of good 
deeds-and good neighbors, are now 
bringing in people from as far 
away as California. 

Nearly 60 years old, the town 
feels today that it is well on its way 
to becoming a growing concern. 
The founding fathers began the 
town right, citizens maintain, and 
they intend to keep it right. 

In the old days, after a procla- 
mation by the President of the 
United States opened up for settle- 
ment part of the Indian Territory, 
5,000 people gathered on the out- 
skirts of the town to make a dash 
for building lots. Then they named 
the new town Tecumseh, after the 
ereat Indian chief. 

Today, the people of Tecumseh 
have set out with honor and pur- 
pose to build a secure future for 
their community. The elder Brooks 
sums up the situation when he says: 

“We didn’t do any of this neigh- 
bor stuff with the thought that 
folks elsewhere would notice us. 
That’s just the way we live around 
here. If people don’t help each 
other, I don’t know how they get 
along . . . Heck, Zimmerman was 
a good neighbor. We don’t want 
to lose any good people from our 


town—and we don’t aim to!”’ 


Right to the Point! 


to anothe 


One 


week end, 


sorority 


: “Whom do I see about a raise? 


T 


J. A. PATTERSON in Wureco Life 


iother: ‘*Whom should I date this 
~ or the Lincoln?”’ 


—WiLt PETERSEN 


in Spartan 
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Are You a Junk Collector ? 


by FRANK LEON SMITH 


If you are, now’s as good a time as any to clean house 


O YOU SAVE ‘‘THINGS’’? Does 
D junk accumulate on your 
premises? Is your attic packed, your 
cellar jammed, your garage blocked? 
How about your closets? Do you 
have items in dead storage that 
push out into space you need to 
live and work in? 

Do you tell yourself that, some- 
time, you're going to take a day 
off and get rid of what you don’t 
want? If the answer to all these 
questions is yes, then you are a 
normal American. So let’s look into 
this phase of our way of life, and 
see what can be done about it. 

We are the greatest producers 
and providers in the world. We 
have more radios, refrigerators, fur- 
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and have fun doing it! 


naces, phonographs, sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, egg beat- 
ers, percolators, can openers and 
whatnots than any other nation. 
Our trouble seems to be that we 
have a fast eye for new gadgets and 
a slow mind for discards. 

We cherish old equipment and 
accessories for sentimental reasons, 
xr because they cost a lot of money 
and we would feel guilty if we 
tossed them out. Then, too, an an- 
cient instinct to be self-sustaining 
lingers in us. 

‘‘Let’s hang onto it,” we say to 
ourselves. ‘‘ You never can tell——”’ 

In the old days, a single attic 
would hold the obsolete items of 
those in residence and the junk 
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legacies from three generations 
back. But in recent years the rate 
at which we acquire things has 
been stepped up, and almost any 
family, starting from scratch, can 
fill two and maybe three attics by 
the time the children are through 
hizh school. 

Today, we need all the house 
room we can get, to use for com- 
fort, pride and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Yet we go on and on, giving 
up living space and working space 
to the storage of dead or disabled 
items. In short, junk! 

Our ancestors used to have a 
“lumber room’’ for disused or bro- 
ken furniture, and other family odd- 
ments. Today, we store stuff in our 
guest rooms, in the ‘‘sun parlor” 
and other handy spots. Our grand- 
fathers used roll-top desks. How 
funny they were, with all those 
pigeonholes stuffed with papers that 
nobody wanted! Today, we use 
flat-top desks, with four or more 
drawers. In most of these, you'll 
find the same old pigeonhole trash. 

Open any medicine cabinet in 
America, and the general effect is 
the same. There’s hardly room to 
push in an old razor blade. And 
what about our ‘“‘Shome.on wheels” 

the family car? The glove-com- 
partment and the trunk space in 
the rear are loaded with stuff that 
should be on the city dump. 

The front seat usually contains 
litie more .than old newspapers, 
an empty grocery bag and some 
stray cigarette butts. The back seat 


is about the same. But on the shelf 


under the rear window (and in the 
rear well of convertibles), may be 
found such items as one overshoe, 
a split umbrella, obsolete road 
maps, a corroded flashlight, an 


empty bottle of sun-tan lotion, bits 
of an ancient ice-cream cone, and 
a frayed dog collar. 

Now let’s take a look at the typ- 
ical garage. It is night, and a solid 
citizen named A. Balthazar Prime 
is parking his new sedan. He pro- 
ceeds carefully because his garage 
has shrunk since it was built. The 
space to the right is packed with 
furniture and things; the rafters are 
loaded, so are the rear walls. To 
get a car in here calls for expertness, 
but he finally makes it. 

Now his headlights reveal a dis- 
play of old stovepipe, a refrigerator, 
a broken ski, two radio sets, two 
warped tennis rackets, a discarded 
gas stove, the frame of a lawn swing, 
three bundles of magazines, a nest 
of baskets, several garments, and 
three burlap bags. 

Mir. Prime does not see this dis- 
play; it has been there so long, he 
is used to it. Switching off the igni- 
tion, he opens the door in the dark- 
ness and backs out. He knows from 
habit just how to do this. A space 
on the side wall is always kept 
clear so he can back into it. Where- 
upon, he can ease along edgewise 
until he’s out of the garage. 

Mr. Prime’s new car is broader 
than the old one. Now, as he dis- 
mounts, he hits some stuff stand- 
ing by the wall. Down comes an 
old gas pipe, a window shutter with 
broken slats, and a short ladder 
with two rungs missing. 

In a rage, he fights free. But an 
unfortunate swing in the dark 
brings down a rust-pitted sprinkling 
pot and a broken storm window. 
They land on the hood of the car, 


"smashing one headlight. 


Alarmed, Mrs. Prime and the 
two children come running from 
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the house. In fast and hot words, 
he puts all the blame on them. 
Whereupon Mrs. Prime declares: 
“If P’ve asked you once, I’ve asked 
you a thousand times to clean out 
this garage!’ From there on, both 
adult Primes say things which are 
going to be hard to unsay.... 


j' NK IS A BASIG CAUSE of marital 
¥ conflict, chiefly because it is an 
individual matter. Our pride, van- 
itv, judgment and sense of thrift 
are in it; we are defensive about it 
and, in a flash, we’ll go to battle 
to save it. No two people see a spe- 
cific item eye to eye, and when one 
defends it, the other is likely to be- 
come enraged. For example: 

Ned has bought Edna a fine new 
washing machine. Months. later, 
poking around in the cellar, he 
comes on the old clothes wringer 
and washboard. “Pll just throw 
these out,” he remarks carelessly. 

‘You'll do nothing of the kind!” 
cries Edna. “If anything should 
happen to the new machine, I want 
them right where I can find ’em!” 

Angered, Ned bawls: ‘‘You’re 
just like your mother, hanging onto 
everything you ever got hold of!” 
At this remark, the dove of peace 
breathes deeply and takes off from 
the rooftree. 

What most junk collectors need 
is a mixture of courage, decision 
and strength of character. We must 
embolden ourselves to clean house 
and repossess ourselves of all the 
areas for which we pay rent and/or 
taxes. Here is a five-point program 
that has helped others—and maybe 
it will help you. 

1. **‘Am I saving this, or did it 
just linger?”’ 

lor example, most of the junk in 
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a medicine cabinet, in desk or table 
drawers, in a car, or stuffed away 
in attic or garage is “‘lingering.” 
It lingers for one of two reasons: 

First, it was shoved into storage 
because at the time it was easier to 
do that than to throw it away. So 
to the trash pile with it—now! 

Second, there are times when we 
acquire an expensive new gadget, 
and the one it replaces seems too 
good to be pitched out at once. 
Therefore, we keep the old item 
around and trip over it, until fi- 
nally we get good and mad. That’s 
the time to discard it. 

2. “I saved this deliberately, be- 
cause—well, you never can tell—” 

Here, the thing to do is speak 
sharply to vourself. ““Why do I give 
this piece of junk importance and 
dignity? It is never going to save 
the day or the situation; it will never 
save ie a dollar! On the contrary, 
it was made by mass production. 
Now it’s obsolete, and it would be 
cheaper to buy a new one than 
have it repaired. So out with it! 

3. ‘“‘Am I showing the proper 
spirit?” 

Now, you can’t tackle this junk 


job unless you are in the right 


mood. Deciding, sorting, saving and 
discarding can be depressing, or it 
can be a joy. 

Therefore, try to turn the job 
into a spree. Build up momentum. 
Start in with items surely doomed 
for discard, increase your speed 
gradually, hit a nice pace and hold 
it. As you work, you can encourage 
yourself with little shouts: ‘This 
doesn’t owe us a thing !—Not worth 
the room it takes up!—Eventually: 
why not now?” 

4. “If I throw this out, will Ned 
be sore?” Or “Edna might never 
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notice, but if she did find out, I’d 
never hear the last of it!’ 

In-short; should a wife discard 
what a husband cherishes, or vice 
versa? This is a controversial mat- 
ter. We must remember: a posses- 
sion doesn’t cease to be that when 
it becomes junk. Edna shouldn’t 
throw out Ned’s stuff, nor he hers. 
Consultation and agreement, or 
compromise, are indicated here. 

5. Riddance without regret. 

It’s nice to clear the decks, but 
it must be done without regret. 
Riddance doesn’t necessarily mean 
sending items to the dump. In fact, 
some very important things can be 
done with junk. 

If an item contains working parts 
or useful components, it may have 
resale or trade-in value. Perhaps a 
repair shop, an appliance store or 
the junkman would be interested. 
If not, you might dismantle the 
thing yourself and keep the useful 
parts. At least, the parts will take 
up less room than the whole. 

But suppose you are no longer 
interested in the whole or in the 
parts? Then why not find out if the 
manual-training, technical or trade 


classes in your local high-school 
would like to have the gadget—to 
take apart, to practice with, or 
possibly to rebuild? 

Or you could offer it to the Sal- 
vation Army or some other chari- 
table organization. Maybe your 
church is planning a rummage sale. 
How about the Community Chest? 
In many communities, consider- 
able sums are raised at annual fairs, 
in support of the library or other 
public institutions, by selling or 
auctioning equipment, furniture 
and household accessories that have 
been donated. 

Hospitals, rehabilitation centers, 
volunteer fire departments, athletic 
associations, boys’ clubs—there are 
lots of places where your gadgets 
could be put to use or repaired and 
resold. In fact, it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea if every town in our fair land 
inaugurated a regular spring and fall 
house cleaning, with everybody dis- 
carding—or re-piling—at the same 
time. As a result, our homes would 
be cleaner, more orderly and spa- 
cious, and the community as @ 
whole would profit, without re- 
egrets or recriminations. 


A Man and a Job 


I OFTEN TELL my people that I 
don’t want any fellow who has a 
job working for me; what I want 
is a fellow whom a job kas. I want 
the job to get the fellow and not 
the fellow to get the job. And _ I 
want that job to get hold of this 
young man so hard that no matter 
where he is the job has got him for 


keeps. I want that job to have him 
in its clutches when he goes to bed 
at night, and in the morning I 
want that same job to be sitting 
on the foot of his bed telling him 
it’s time to get up and go to work. 
And when a job gets a fellow that 
way, he’s sure to amount to some- 
thing. —CHARLES F, KETTERING 
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THE REAL AMERICA 


by JAN STRUTHER 





Sue PEOPLE THINK that America is all skyscrapers and chro- 
' mium fittings and elegant plumbing; some people think it’s 
Ms all bankers and brokers and Big Business; some people think 
it’s all snarecroppers and Okies and erosion. And some people 
f think it’s all cowboys and Indians; some people think it’s all 
gangsters; some people think it’s all movie stars; some people 
think America is Fifth Avenue and some people think it’s 
Main Street and some people think it’s Catfish Row. 


ia} Some people think it’s the little Red Schoolhouse and the 
y /, Old Swimming Hole and the frame house and the back porch 
y | and the cluster of little mailboxes leaning towards each other 
| on crooked posts by the side of long, straight roads—and these 
. people perhaps come nearer to the truth than most. 


But even these haven’t got at the whole truth. They are all 
wrong, and yet they are all right. The truth is that America 
is the Constitution—and the Constitution is America. The 
Constitution is at once the source and the distillation of this 
country. It is what makes all these varied Americas possible. 
Some of them are good and some of them are bad, but the 
great point is that, because of the Constitution, the bad ones 
are capable of being made good, and the good ones are capable 
of being made perfect. 

The Constitution is what gives freedom and flexibility to the 
whole vast setup. The Constitution is what gives the country 
unity without uniformity, and that is the most priceless gift 
that any country can have. 



































Tua From A Pocketful of Pebbles by Jan Struther. Copyright 1946 by the 
author and published by Harcourt Brace & Company, New York 17, N.Y. 
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by LAWRENCE L. NICHOLS 


You won't soon forget this poignant story of an overheard “conversation with God” 


OMORROW, MY SON is being mar- 
Tried to a girl he met just after he 
got back from the Pacific. She is a 
wonderful girl, and says she won't 
mind at all being a doctor’s wife. 
To them, tomorrow will be a day 
of great happiness, and to me (as 
have all the momentous events in 
my son’s life) it will mean going 
back many years, to those bewil- 
dering hours that will always return 
to the surface of my memory, re- 
minding me that I almost lost him. 

It was just after midnight, those 
many years ago, that the doctor 
brought me the news. I had been 


pacing for hours in the hushed hall- 
ways of the hospital. I shall never 
forget the shock that swept through 
me when the doctor finally emerged, 
pale and drawn, from the elevator. 
He didn’t need to speak. I knew in- 
stantly that something unforeseen 
and terrible had happened. 

He tried to break the news gen- 
tly, but I was too stunned to hear 
half his words. My wife, Margaret, 
had died while giving birth to our 
first child—a baby we had planned 
for with all the love and devotion 
of a marriage that had brought us 
both deep happiness. 
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Just as the baby had been de- 
livered, her heart had stopped beat- 
ing. But the child had lived. A fine 
boy, perfect in every way. Those 
were the doctor’s exact words . 

[ cannot remember too clearly 
what happened next. I know that 
I shouted at the doctor, and told 
him I never wanted to see the 
baby. I said he could send it to a 
home for adoption, or do whatever 
else they did with unwanted chil- 
dren. In my highly irrational state, 
I subconsciously blamed the baby 
for Margaret’s death, and the act 
of disowning him seemed to me to 
be a kind of revenge. 

The next thing I recall, I was 
wandering aimlessly through the 
deserted streets of the city, along 
the edge of the river. The doctor 
had given me a pill, and had told 
me to go home and get some sleep. 
3ut I could not go back to the 
held too much of 
Margaret. She had a touch tor 
homemaking. Things had not al- 
ways been prosperous for us, but 
even when we had been forced to 
live in furnished rooms, she had 
made them bright and cheerful. 

There was an icy wind. blowing 
off the river, and I turned up my 
coat collar as I walked. My mind 
was blank. It seemed as though I 
was lost in a void, with my brain 
refusing to believe what it knew 
to be true. 

It was 5 o’clock in the morning 
before I realized that I had wan- 
dered for miles. I found myself in 
i dimly lit neighborhood of grimy 
tenements and dingy shops. Sud- 
denly I was so exhausted that I 
wanted to lie down in the deserted 
street and sleep. 

hen I saw the church, a small 


apartment. It 
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brick building with a steep flight 
of steps going up from the sidewalk. 
I had never been particularly re- 
ligious, but I was drawn to the 
church almost instinctively. In a 
kind of dream I climbed the steps. 

It was not a church of my own 
faith, but I walked slowly down the 
shadowy aisle, tiptoeing so as not 
to dispel the silence, and slipped 
into a pew facing the altar. I had 
no thought of praying. 

I had been sitting there for half 
an hour when the old woman ap- 
peared. I hadn’t noticed her until 
suddenly she was there, kneeling 
in front of me. I am sure she did 
not see me in the shadows. The 
light from the candles illuminated 
her face and hands, like a painting. 
Her face seemed almost young, al- 
though prematurely lined; but her 
folded hands were very old, and 
gnarled and twisted by heavy work. 
I assumed at once that she was a 
charwoman. 

Then she spoke, in a rich Irish 
brogue. And in the strange stillness 
of the church, I could hear ev- 
ery word clearly. 

‘*Here I am, Father,” she said, 
and her voice held a warm intimacy 
which I had never associated with 
prayer. ‘‘You have guided me 
through my night’s work, and I 
thank You. I cannot stay this morn- 
ing. There was no one to help the 
boy with the steps. But he sends 
You his devotion. I know You are 
taking good care of Tim up there. 
Tell him we are happy. We think 
of him every day.” 

She paused. “And thank You, 
Father, for leaving the boy to com- 
fort me.’ She bowed her head and 
whispered. “‘Amen.”’ 

It was the strangest prayer I had 
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ever heard, and it took me a mo- 
ment to realize that it was not a 
prayer at all. It was a conversation 
with God. 

I watched the old woman strug- 
gle to her feet and make her way 
painfully down the aisle. Suddenly, 
it seemed urgent that I follow her. 
As I half-opened the door, she was 
moving slowly down the steps to- 
ward a man at the curb. He sat ina 
worn wheel chair, and it was clear 
at a glance that his affliction was no 
temporary illness. His limbs were 
wasted and misshapen under his 
thin coat. I knew instinctively that 
he had been chained to that chair 
for years, probably since childhood. 

As the old woman laid her hands 
on the back of the chair, I heard 
her say: ‘“‘I spoke for both of us 
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A fool and his money are soon parted, or 
fool and the 


can’t see how the 
first place. 


son. And a little extra for myself, 
this morning.” 

I could not move until mother 
and son had been swallowed in the 
shadows of the deserted street. Then 
I turned back to the church. A 
strange exhilaration flooded 
through me as I turned my eyes to 
the spot where the woman _ had 
been kneeling. A gust of wind 
slipped past me, and the guttering 
candles seemed to blaze up for an 
instant with an unearthly glory. 

My breath caught, and tears at 
last came into my eyes. Then I 
turned quickly and ran down the 
steps of the church. My heart was 
racing, and my feet seemed to carry 
me effortlessly, guiding me through 
the maze of streets, back toward 


the hospital, and my son. 
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- so they say. 


money ever got together in the 


—HERB SHRINER on CBS 


Those rainy days for which a man saves usually arrive during 
his vacation. Cape Argus 
Now that the U.S. Air Force has announced another plane 
that travels faster than sound, scientists probably will go right 
to work on a sound that travels faster than a plane. —Pathfinder 





I can make myself awfully uncomfortable any time by asking 
myself: ‘“What would you do if you knew no one would ever 
find it out?” —Farm Journal 


Science is wonderful. No one could open the Pullman windows 
so they air-conditioned the trains. —Pi 
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I Have Seen 
ati FACES 











by J. P. FOLINSBEE 


{a HUMAN FACE, with its infinite range of expression, is 
an ever-changing reflection of the story of humanity. 
Now, from hundreds of photographs, the editors of CORONET 
have selected a distinguished gallery—to bring you a new 
interpretation of that ageless story. 











I have seen a thousand faces, old and young; 
More eloquent than words, each speaks to me; 
Not on their lips, but in their eyes, is sung 
The sorrow and the song of life’s brief melody. 








I have seen the first faint flush of understanding 

Invade infant eyes, like a breath that, born unseen, 
Blooms in visible birth upon a mirror’s clear, commanding 
Face, and fades, and seems to leave no trace of what has been. 








I have watched a child’s bewildered face, so soft and fair, 
A shape unformed, as changing as a cloud in summer skies. 
Here each trembling moment is eternal, and yet, unaware, 
The distant years of manhood have flickered in these eyes. 








I have seen the face of wonder, rapt and still, 

A brief and yielding sculpture, molded by surprise, 

A captured glance set free without consent of will 

To rest again, enraptured, on some wondrous compromise. 
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I have seen the face of innocence, touched only 

By the wisdom of the wind, the blessing of the sun, 
Guileless, undefended, yet knowing not one lonely 
Hour, for a world at morning is a lifetime just begun. 











And I have searched the face of infinite and everlasting 
Peace, composed and thoughtful of the vears that slip away, 
And yet how rare this face, like a light beam shafting 
Down froma troubled sky, in benediction on eachending day. 





} 





I have seen the tousled face of laughter, unconfined 
By sly restraints that bind an elder world to a smile, 
For aged convention has not shaped this eager, joyous mind, 
Nor shall ambition’s sharp and worried edge intrude awhile. 
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And I have known the rough-hewn face of time, tracing 
Back to mend the frayed, unraveled thread of vears, 
Though all reflection is an empty glass—replacing 

Not one fragment dream, nor sealing off one avenue of fears. 














I have seen the breathless face of youth, set free 

To conquer pathways trod a thousand times before, 
And yet for each discoverer embarked, expectancy 
Holds forth the golden promise of a newly opened door. 








And I have seen the face of middle vears look back 

OF M-Mblatecteclter-meitlomm-teloMnatjoM Colt ico ub elolmeyeComelue)omoslecltey 
This is a face by richness touched, and whatever lack 
May be, is shadowed by the triumphs happiness can win 
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I have watched the indrawn face of strain, still haunted 

By the spectres of a hundred nameless terrors overcome, 
And eyes, the muted witnesses of what has been, are taunted 
Still by shocks, like echoes held within the prison of a drum. 
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And I have seen the face of courage, eves upraised 
To meet the future challenge and the present need. 
Here judgment conquers doubt, and dreams appraised 
Of their true metal, find perspective, and succeed. 
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And I have been a witness to the tortured face of grief, 

Untempered by the knowledge that all passions ebb and wane, 
And leave, like tidal pools along the rising shoreline of relief, 
Only the depths of sorrow, and the scattered memory of pain. 
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And I have seen the face of wisdom, calm and stern, 
Where sadness dwells in quiet company with age. 
These eyes have known what each mortal life must learn, 
That faith is answered in the turning of the final page. 





I have seen a thousand faces, all the rest 

Are lost, like blades of grass that crowd upon a sod; 
And, of a thousand passed, these I remember best— 
The quiet faces, brushed by the waiting hands of God. 











Kansas Answers Socialized Medicine’ 


by ALVIN S. McCoy and RALPH H. MAJor, JR. 


A great farm state is making medical history with its amazing new health program 


O PUBLIC ISSUE in recent years 
has stirred more controversy 
than proposed government control 
of medicine. From forum platforms, 
over radio networks and in lurid 
headlines, ‘‘socialized medicine”’ 
has been alternately condemned 
and praised. Congressmen, doctors, 
public-health officials, educators 
and welfare workers have combined 
to fill the air with a barrage of 
charges and countercharges. 
Amidst all this discordant wran- 
gling, the farm state of Kansas has 
quietly launched an amazing pro- 
gram which points the way to a 
solution of our public-health prob- 
lems. Modestly and without fan- 
fare, the ‘““Heart of America” has 
demonstrated that private and civic 
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enterprise, when guided by farsee- 
ing doctors, can provide enough 
general practitioners to assure med- 
ical care for its people. Moreover, 
these medical and lay pioneers 
have blazed a trail which any state 
may follow, without forsaking 
our free-enterprise system. 

The Kansas program of today is 
a far cry from the conditions that 
prevailed only yesterday. Not long 
ago, events like these occurred with 
frightening regularity: 

Philip Johnston had swung his 
giant combine into the last row of 
waving grain’on his 450-acre farm. 
Another hour and he would be back 
with Mary and two-year-old Don 
in their white-painted home. Sud- 
denly, the huge machine jolted to a 
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stop. Johnston stepped down to ex- 
amine the long, sharp blades. For 
a moment he tugged at the wheat; 
the machine was clogged. Then, 
without warning, the tractor’s id- 
ling clutch accidentally slipped into 
gear. With a sickening grind, the 
machine lurched forward. And Phil 
Johnston’s right arm was caught in 
the blades. 

When neighbors carried Phil 
home, Mary dashed to the phone. 
The nearest physician, Dr. Samp- 
son, lived 50 miles away. Mrs. 
Sampson said he was delivering a 
baby. Another call. Old Dr. Sey- 
mour was in bed with the flu. 

Mary phoned doctor after doctor. 
Finally one agreed to come. He 
arrived just in time to pull a sheet 
over Johnston’s blood-drained face. 

Just last year, the Ben Emersons 
were awakened at midnight by 
their baby’s screams. A_ severe 
throat infection threatened to choke 
her. Ben jumped into his car and 
rattled off into the dark. He drove 
through three villages before he 
found a doctor. When the Ford 
bumped down the rutted road to 
the Emerson homestead, Ben’s wife 
was standing in the doorway. 

“It’s too late, Ben,” she sobbed. 
*“‘Ethel’s gone.” 

Horrible? Yes. Preventable? Yes. 
But tragedies like these are common 
throughout rural Kansas. People in 
hundreds of communities live in 
fear of accidents or sickness. For 
they know there is seldom much 
help or hope for the stricken. Their 
‘family doctor’’—also “‘family doc- 
tor” to several hundred other fam- 
ilies—may live 40, 50, even 75 
miles away. Often he is old, over- 
worked, and unequal to the rigors 
of prairie practice. 
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Kansas is only one of many states 
suffering from America’s most acute 
national health problem: a shortage 
of general practitioners in small 
communities. And, according to the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the 
situation is worsening. Yet today, 
amid the barren desert that is rural 
medicine, Kansas is fast becoming 
an oasis of healthy citizens protected 
by well-equipped, well-trained doc- 
tors. This ruggedly individualistic 
state is well on the way to solving 
its own medical problems—with re- 
markably little outside assistance. 

No longer are people like the 
Johnstons and the Emersons dis- 
mayed when accidents or disease 
occur. Early this year, Dr. Daniel S. 
Roccaforte, 26, hung out his shingle 
in Hanover, a town not far from 
the Johnston farm. Now he is on 
call 24 hours a day. 

West of Hanover, in north cen- 
tral Kansas, the almost 1,500 in- 
habitants of Mankato are eagerly 
watching a modern clinic and of- 
fice building rise. A doctor is ready 
to move in as soon as the builders 
finish. Between Hanover and Man- 
kato, near the Emerson home, lies 
the village of Glasco. This year, Dr. 
L. F. Wallace started practicing 
there on a round-the-clock schedule. 

It was no accident that Hanover, 
Mankato and Glasco acquired their 
own physicians. All three towns 
worked long and hard before they 
brought the promise of health to 
their doorsteps. Meanwhile, 67 
other Kansas communities have 
tacked up ‘‘Doctor Wanted” signs. 
And they expect their requests to 
be gratified within a year or two. 

Just what 7s going on in Kansas? 
The answer lies in the state’s bril- 
liantly conceived rural health pro- 
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gram—a practical demonstration 
of what enlightened medical knowl- 
edge, combined with civic enter- 
prise, can accomplish. Its father 
is Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, dean 
of the University of Kansas Medical 
Center. At 33, he is one of Ameri- 
ca’s youngest medical-school deans. 
Son of a pioneer Kansas City phy- 
sician, Dr. Murphy has long been 
familiar with the dilemma of small- 
town medicine. To him, ‘‘doctor 
shortage” was an old story; he de- 
cided it needed a new ending. 

Was the situation as bad as he 
thought? It was worse. In 1906, 
Kansas boasted 1,544,968 inhabit- 
ants and 2,732 physicians. Today, 
its population grown to 1,914,000, 
Kansas is served by only 1,900 doc- 
tors. Within that 43-year period, 
the number of physicians fell off 30 
per cent—while the population rose 
by one-fourth! 

In farm areas, the picture was 
even more grim. One study showed 
that 77 per cent of all rural doctors 
were more than 50 years old—com- 
pared with 43 per cent in cities. 

The big question puzzling Dr. 
Murphy was this: why didn’t grad- 
uates of Kansas’ own medical school 
practice in rural areas? He was sure 
scholarships were no solution. Of 
142 medical students winning Com- 
monwealth Fund fellowships on 
condition that they practice three 
years in small towns, only two 
stuck it out. 

How about income? That was no 
drawback. Dr. Murphy knew that 
active rural practices often net doc- 
tors $10,000 to $12,000 a year. Also, 
he knew from talking with students 
that many preferred country life to 
the tension of big-city existence. 

Something else was wrong. So 
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Dr. Murphy assembled his senior 
and junior students and asked a 
blunt question: ‘“‘Why won’t you 
fellows take up general practice in 
a small town?” 

The replies were revealing. Most 
graduates, heavily in debt after 
years in medical school, could not 
afford to practice the way they had 
been taught. Up-to-date equipment 
alone costs up to $10,000. It was 
more practical—and much simpler 
—to share the office of a well- 
established metropolitan doctor. 

There was a second reason: stu- 
dents feared “‘medical isolation” if 
they settled in small communities. 
None wanted to be cut off from 
news of medical advances. 


H® QUESTIONS answered, Murphy 
turned next to developing a 
remedy. Armed with reports, statis- 
tics, and a headful of ideas, he be- 
gan to canvass the state. He talked 
with members of the Kansas State 
Board of Health and the Kansas 
Medical Society. Officials of the 
American Medical Association, hap- 
py to see a private individual urging 
health improvements without Wash- 
ington sponsorship, contributed sug- 
gestions. Then Murphy sat down 
and drafted a three-point program: 

1. More doctors can be produced 
only if medical school facilities are 
expanded. The number of doctors 
graduated each year then could be 
increased by 30 per cent—plus 
twice as many nurses, technicians 
and other medical personnel. 

2. To attract doctors, small towns 
must collect by popular subscrip- 
tion enough funds to build and 
equip a suitable clinic. This office 
then could either be bought by the 
doctor from his earnings or remain 
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the property of the community. 

3. In order that small-town prac- 
titioners would not “go stale,” in- 
tensive postgraduate training and 
refresher courses should be set up 
to keep the rural doctor informed 
on medical progress. 

With his Kansas Plan only a 
dream on paper, Murphy set out to 
find a guinea pig on which to ex- 
periment. To his pleasant surprise, 
the “‘guinea pig”’ found him. 

Last fall, O. K. Fearing, a banker 
from a farm community, walked 
into Murphy’s Medical Center of- 
fice in Kansas City, Kansas. ‘‘Doc- 
tor,” he said, “‘we need a physician 
in Mankato. How can we get one?” 

Drawing a pad toward him, 
Murphy began jotting down data 
about Mankato. A county seat. 
Heart of a wheat-farming region. 
Only two doctors. Both over 70. 
Few years ago had two young doc- 
tors. Both grew dissatisfied—no fa- 
cilities, an old upstairs office—so 
they quit. Civic leaders tried a hos- 
pital bond election. It failed. Situ- 
ation: bad. 

‘What you ought to do,” said 
Dr. Murphy, “‘is finance a clinic. 
Collect some money, build an of- 
fice—with home attached—for a 
doctor. Buy him good equipment. 
And your doctor will show up!’ 

On the banker’s recommenda- 
tion, Mankato decided to give the 
clinic idea a try. The Commercial 
Club’s hospital committee became 
the Clinic Finance Committee. F. 
W. Boyd, Jr., energetic young news- 
paperman, spearheaded the drive. 

No sooner had the campaign 
started than money began to pour in 
from businessmen, farmers, house- 
wives, laborers, mechanics, mer- 
chants and feed salesmen. Within 
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days, $13,000 had been subscribed. 

Then, as Murphy had prophe- 
sied, a doctor materialized. He was 
R. M. Owensby, graduate of Hahn- 
emann Medical School in Philadel- 
phia, who stopped in Mankato to 
visit relatives. He had hardly re- 
moved his hat before the doorbell 
began to ring. Curious Mankato 
citizens, some asking medical at- 
tention, wanted to see what this 
doctor looked like. The committee 
came along too and scrutinized 
Owensby. Finally they invited him 
to take over their proposed clinic. 
Owensby accepted. 

Next day the new doctor and 
Commercial Club officers studied 
blueprints drawn free of charge by 
an architect. who once lived, in 
Mankato. When Owensby nodded 
approval, building started. Con- 
tractors are providing materials at 
cost. A block from Main Street a 
modern structure is nearing com- 
pletion. Within its 32-by-28-foot 
area will be waiting, consultation, 
treatment, surgical and X-ray 
rooms, as well as a laboratory and 
heating plant. 


wi MANKATO as his model,: Dr. 
Murphy set out to spread its 
story throughout Kansas. Dr. Had- 
don Peck, president of the Kansas 
Medical Society, joined him and 
soon became an indefatigable sales- 
man for community action. The 
efforts of Murphy and Peck pro- 
duced fast results; dozens of towns 
launched clinic campaigns. 

Bird City announced it had $25,- 
000 pledged and could even dig up 
$50,000 if a doctor would volun- 
teer his services. Even before Mur- 
phy’s rural health program was 
launched, the town of McLouth 
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pioneered in securing a doctor by 
offering a clinic. 

Hanover won a doctor from 
Omaha’s Creighton Medical School 
and has voted a bond issue for a 
hospital and clinic. When the vil- 
lage of Glasco advertised for a doc- 
tor, it received more than 50 in- 
quiries. And a dozen more towns, 
including Overbrook, Hartford, 
Ransom and others, promised Mur- 
phy they could raise $10,000 to 
$15,000 by popular subscription on 
short notice. In all, more than 25 
communities are now working on 
clinic projects. 

To handle the ballooning applica- 
tion file, Dr. R. M. Heilman, 34- 
year-old director of the State Board 
of Health Hospital Committee, set 
up a clearing house to process re- 
quests for doctors. Also, he charts 
each town on the basis of its poten- 
tial trade area, possible facilities, 
schools, churches and number of 
physicians now in practice. Like- 
wise, information on federal aid 
available to small towns is passed 
on to civic leaders. Under the Hill- 
Burton Law, the U. S. Government 
will share the cost of hospital con- 
struction with local communities. 

As the demand for doctors, cou- 
pled with offers of facilities, mounted 
daily, Dr. Murphy approached a 
new problem. How could he fill 
these requests? Best hope was his 
own school. So Dean Murphy ex- 
pounded the Kansas Plan to med- 
ical students. Of the first ten with 
whom he talked, eight said they 
would become general practition- 
ers. Finally, 60 per cent of the senior 
class showed an interest in prac- 
ticing in rural areas. 

Meanwhile, candidates from out- 
side the state began clamoring for 
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an opportunity to practice in Kan- 
sas. Word of the Plan had spread 
literally throughout the world. An 
Army doctor, a former Kansan, 
wrote from the Canal Zone that he 
wanted to return to Kansas to prac- 
tice. Which would be a good town 
to investigate? Another Kansan, in 
Montana, penned a similar inquiry. 
From his Topeka office, Dr. Heil- 
man sends copies of the letters to 
each of the 67 doctorless towns. His 
advice, in effect, is: ‘“‘Here’s a pros- 
pective doctor for you. Size him up. 
If you like him, try and get him.” 
After Kansas became doctor- 
conscious almost overnight, Dr. 
Murphy proceeded to fulfill Point 1 
of the Plan—expansion of medical 
training facilities. His building pro- 
gram called for 200 additional beds 
at the Center, a new unit for psy- 
chiatric cases, another for chronic 
chest diseases, and still another for 
Negro patients, plus more labora- 
tories, service buildings and nurses’ 
quarters. The total cost: more than 
$4,000,000—an outlay larger than 
any Kansas Legislature had ever 
authorized at one time. 
Inexperienced in politics, Mur- 
phy nevertheless began lining up 
votes for the battle. He talked with 
Gov. Frank Carlson, with senators 
and representatives. More impor- 
tant, the potent Kansas State Farm 
Bureau gave his Plan enthusiastic 
endorsement. So did the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, the 
Kansas State Chamber of Com- 
merce and other influential groups. 
When the Legislature convened 
last January, Murphy’s Kansas 
Plan was the first major bill passed 
and signed by the Governor. Also, 
in another unprecedented step, the 
Legislature increased grants for 
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mental hospitals from $8,000,000 to 
$16,000,000 for the two-year period. 

On the Center’s huge campus in 
Kansas City new buildings are 
taking shape. But future medical 
students will not spend all their four 
years in the efficiently planned units 
now under construction. For the 
next school term will stress instruc- 
tion in the art and technique of 
rural practice. To get first-hand ex- 
perience, all seniors may spend nine 
weeks in doctors’ offices throughout 
- farm-dotted Kansas. Thus, each 
' student will know what to expect 
when he apens his own office. 

Dean Murphy next tackled the 
old problem of how to help country 
physicians keep pace with up-to- 
date medicine. The solution was to 
take the facts to the doctor, and 
vice versa. Encouraging progress 
has already been made. Last year 
short refresher courses at the Center 
were attended by 583 doctors as 
well as 211 nurses and technicians. 

This year, medical science has 
literally “‘gone on the road.” Teams 
of faculty members and practicing 
physicians are barnstorming the 
state, lecturing doctors assembled 
at six strategically located towns on 
12 medical and surgical subjects. 
Still in the planning stage is a proj- 
ect to bring the rural doctor himself 
back to the Center every three to 


five years for bedside instruction, 
clinics, lectures and conferences. 

Dr. Murphy’s Kansas Plan is re- 
ceiving intelligent appraisal by doc- 
tors and public-health experts 
throughout the nation. Senator 
James E. Murray of Montana, co- 
sponsor of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill to place medicine un- 
der federal control, has expressed 
interest in Murphy’s activities. Os- 
car R. Ewing, head of the Federal 
Security Agency, recently wrote the 
Kansas dean to visit him the next 
time he was in Washington, so 
Government health-planners could 
learn about the program. Also, doc- 
tors and state officials from coast to 
coast have asked Murphy to share 
his secrets with them. 

In each case, he has been happy 
to comply. For, to Murphy, the 
Kansas Plan is definitely patterned 
for export. He hopes as many states 
as possible will set up machinery to 
solve their own medical problems, 
as local situations dictate. 

“We know our program will 
work,” says Dr. Murphy. “This is 
medicine’s real opportunity to put 
its own house in order. In Kansas, 
we have proved that the medical 
profession, in cooperation with the 
public, can meet the current chal- 
lenge to improve and safeguard 
America’s health!” 


Better Than Nothing 


5 ey DOCTOR was questioning the hospital nurse about one 
of her patients. “Have you kept a chart on the patient’s 
rogress?” he asked. 
“No,” she blushingly replied, ‘‘but I can show you my diary.” 
—Voo Doo 
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EAR MIDNIGHT the absent-mind- 

ed professor left his berth for a 

drink of water, and on trying to re- 

turn found that he was lost. He ap- 
pealed to the porter for help. 

“Don’t you remember the num- 
ber of your berth?” said the porter. 

“Tm afraid not,” replied the 
professor. 

“‘Haven’t you any idea where it 
was?”’ asked the porter. 

‘*Why, yes,” the professor bright- 
ened, “‘to be sure. I did notice one 
time this afternoon that the berth 
looked out on a little lake.” 


—Swing Magazine 


*M NOT AS PRETTY as I used to 
be,” the cashier said wistfully. 
“Oh, now what makes you say 
that?”’ asked her boss. 
“The men have started counting 
their change,” she replied. 


—HAROLD HELFER 


T A WAYSIDE railroad station, a 
traveler weary of his long ride 
got out to stretch his legs, and 
walked along the train until he 
came to the Express car. Peering 
into the car, he noticed a rather sad- 
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looking little Scotch terrier. ‘‘Poor 
little beast,’ he said, ‘‘I wonder 
where you are going?” 

The Express agent, in disgruntled 
tones, replied, “‘I don’t know. He 
don’t. Nobody don’t know. He 
chewed the tag.” —Davip T. ARMSTRONG 


FTER EATING AN elaborate meal 
in a Broadway restaurant, a 
diner swaggered up to the cashier 
and admitted that he was unable 
to pay for his dinner. “‘Oh, don’t 
worry about that,”’ said the cashier 
in a friendly tone, “‘you can pay for 
it next time. But to make sure, 
write your name on the wall right 
over there.” 

“1 don’t want to do that,” pro- 
tested the patron. “Why, every 
person entering this place will see 
my name.” 

“Oh, no, they won’t,” countered 
the cashier. ‘““Your topcoat will be 
hanging over it.” —E.izAseth Baum 
qe TEN YEARS AGO, an old Negro 

known to all as Jim lived here 
in Rapid City, South Dakota. Being 
the only Negro resident of our town, 
he was a familiar character on the 
streets. He was generally popular 
among our citizens, for he greeted 
all the customers in the barbershop, 
where he shined shoes, with a broad 
smile and a pleasant greeting. 

Due to old age and rheumatism, 
he retired to a small cabin on the 
banks of Rapid Creek, which flows 
through our city. It was a common 
sight to see Old Jim sitting on the 
bank fishing, his old straw hat well 
down over his eyes. He loved to 
fish—he also loved rainbow trout 
so much that his desire to fish and 
his appetite for trout did not end 
at the closed season for trout fish- 
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ing. Some of the citizens did not 
think it fair to let Old Jim fish 
trout in the closed season, and they 
asked the game warden to intervene. 

One sunny Sunday morning, the 
warden walked up the bank to 
where Jim was fishing. ‘Good 
morning, Jim,’ said the warden. 
“Don’t you know that it is illegal 
to fish during the closed season?” 
Jim sized him up and said, “But 
dey’s no law against fishing suckers, 
is dey?”’ The warden admitted that 
they could be caught all year. 

He glanced down at the roots of 
a fir stump which protruded into 
the water and saw eight rainbow 
trout, tied loosely to a string and 
swimming about. He looked at Jim 
and said, “‘Just what kind of suckers 
do you call those fish you have 
down there on that stringer?” 

Jim looked a little sheepishly at 
the warden and explained, ‘‘Dem’s 
trout all right, and I caught ’em, 
but I jest tied °em up so dey could- 
n’t git on my hook again while I 
got suckers enough for dinner!” 


-A. R. Couture 


E WERE SHOWING Our mountain 

cabin to my cousin from Kan- 
sas. Saving the best for the last, we 
showed him the breakfast room, 
which has windows on three sides, 
providing a mountain view from 
every side. 

He gazed out and said: ““You’d 
sure have a wonderful view from 
here, wouldn’t you, if the moun- 
tains weren’t in the way!” 


—DENVER Post 


-* EXPLORER had been captured 
by a cannibal tribe and was 
already in the cooking pot when 
the chief offered him a last chance: 
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“Show me something I have never 
seen before and I will spare you.” 

The explorer took out his ciga- 
rette lighter, and as he flicked the 
wheel on the flint, a flame _blos- 
somed from the wick. 

The chief was amazed. ‘You can 
go freely,’ he told the explorer. 
‘“That’s the first one I’ve seen that 
works first time.” ~The Doormat 

HE NEIGHBORS WERE discussing 

“that Williams girl.” 

““Guess what?” gossiped Mrs. 
Hall. “‘She’s learning how to swim.” 

‘‘But she learned last summer,” 
said Mrs. Dooley. ‘Why does she 
have to learn again?” 

**She’s got a new fellow this year.” 


—Cormne DeWitt 


qpam, A CONFIRMED FLORIDIAN, 
\J was having difficulty holding 
his temper during a visit to Califor- 
nia. All his friend could talk about 
was the superiority of California 
weather over that of Florida. 

Finally, Smith pointed to the sky 
and testily asked, “If your weather 
is so wonderful, what about all those 
clouds up there?” 

“Oh, those,’ nonchalantly re- 
plied his friend. “‘Just empties com- 
ing back from Florida.”’ —Tracks 





Have you heard a funny story lately? Why 
not pass it on? Coronet invites readers to 
contribute their favorite anecdotes for “Grin 
and Share It.” Payment for accepted stories 
will be made upon publication. Address ma- 
tertal to “Grin and Share It” Editor, Coro- 
net Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Sorry, but no “Grin and 
Share It” contributions can be acknowledged, 
and none can be returned unless accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelope bearing suffi- 
cient postage. 
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by DAVID SARNOFF 


(Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America} 


[' WE HAVE LEARNED anything 
from the history of the past ten 
vears, we have learned how empty 
were the claims of those dema- 
gogues who wheedled away the 
freedoms of their people with the 
mirage of an all-powerful State 
that would provide security at the 
expense of liberty. The world now 
observes that the planned employ- 
ment offered by all-powerful dic- 
tators was grinding slavery to a 
machine built for destruction and 
domination, that the promise of 
ease and luxury was the oppor- 
tunity to make war. 

No economy built at the price 
of freedom has ever resulted in 
anything but lower living stand- 
ards, an oppressive bureaucracy 
and a frightened people. Those 
who sneered so eloquently at ‘‘de- 
cadent democracy” never had any- 
thing better to offer their ‘master 
races” than the scourge of war. 

Totalitarian government is fore- 
doomed to failure. Its only seed is 
the seed of its own destruction. 
Hitler boasted that his New Order 
was built to last a thousand years. 
If he had studied history, he would 
have learned that tyrants, like the 
Pharaohs of ancient Egypt, build 
nothing permanent except their 
own tombstones. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOUGLAS GORSLINE 
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FAMILY GUIDEPOSTS: NO. 2 


Bringing Up th 
; 


e Bright Child 


by HUBERT A. KENNY 


Guiding his talents in the right direction is a grave parental responsibility 


“PPWHANK GOODNESS, my son is 
bright!’ one young mother 
said recently to another. “And your 
daughter, too. With their high IQ’s, 
we needn’t ever worry about their 
success when they grow up.” 

The two parents agreed gaily. 
But actually, they were sadly 
wrong, for no matter how easily 
bright children learn school lessons, 
they require as much attention 
from parents as average children— 
or even more—if they are to be- 
come happy and successful adults. 

The most complete study of 
super-youngsters ever made showed 
that, after 25 years, only a quarter 
of them had scored outstanding 
achievements, half were reasonably 
successful, and the other quarter 
were doing jobs that almost anyone 
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could handle. A keen mind is a 
marvelous gift, but to be thoroughly 
useful it requires a well-rounded 
personality, an easy social adjust- 
ment and the ability to get a thrill 
out of work well done. 

The bright child is in luck when 
his parents recognize his superiority 
even before he goes to school. He 
is luckier still when they skillfully 
guide him through his growing 
years. For only with his parents’ 
help can he develop the personality 
traits that will give him full use of 
his high IQ. 

What is this IQ? It is a score 
made from the answers a child 
gives to standard intelligence tests, 
and compares him with others of 
his own age. If Dick, at 10, passes 
tests that an average 14-year-old is 
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expected to master, his IQ (intel- 
ligence quotient) is 168 divided by 
120. The answer, actually 1.40, is 
usually referred to as 140. The 
average score is around 100—the 
10-year-old knowing the answers 
that a “‘regular kid” of that age is 
supposed to know. 

However, the IQ number doesn’t 
tell everything about Dick. It re- 
veals nothing of his personality, his 
manual skill, or how he gets along 
with children of his age. The intel- 
ligence quotient merely measures 
the rate at which a child learns 
academic material; it makes no 
promise for his future. And it is 
not too much to say that parental 
guidance often comprises the differ- 
ence between his failure or success. 

Prof. Harvey Zorbaugh of New 
York University estimates that 
there are some 475,000 children 
under 18 who hold IQ ratings of 
130 or more. They live on Park 
Avenue and in tenements, on poor 
and prosperous farms, in mansions 
and in hovels. However, of these 
thousands of children whom nature 
has selected as potential leaders for 
the future, only a few will ever 
achieve eminence. 

Why? Because the way they are 
brought up will largely determine 
whether they will make the grade. 
As Zorbaugh has said, superior 
children are accidents of birth, 
while superior adults are the result 
of training. 

The difference between the aver- 
age and the bright child is easy to 
detect if you know what to look for. 
To begin with, the gifted youngster 
is decidedly not the thick-lensed, 
horn-rimmed little bookworm pic- 
tured by cartoonists. On the con- 
trary, the super-kid is likely to be 
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healthier and taller for his age than 
the chiid with an average IQ. But 
how little this is realized! 

One visiting teacher shook her 
head when she saw a bright little 
boy in a special corner of the room 
working on literature, while his 
classmates still struggled with arith- 
metic he had long since mastered. 
Later, when the teacher watched a 
lad on the playground knock out a 
two-base hit, she said: ‘‘ Now there’s 
a real boy! You can have your 
bookworms.”’ 

Her host smiled 
that the baseball 


her 
the 


told 
and 


and 
star 


literary pupil were the same! 


iy YOU ARE CURIOUS about your 
child’s ability, remember that 
the bright things he says and does 
are important only in relation to 
the age—the exact age—when he 
says and does them. Keep alert to 
what other children of his age are 
saying and doing if you want to 
make a fair appraisal. 

The average child has a vocabu- 
lary of about 22 words at the age 
of 18 months. But by the time he 
is two, his vocabulary averages 
about 300 words! If a child goes 
into long speeches and uses lan- 
guage fluently much before he is 
two and a half, he is certainly 
above average. 

If a bright child is adept with his 
hands, he will soon learn to handle 
a hammer. If he is mechanically 
inclined, he is more likely to work 
with mechanical gadgets. If he is 
artistic, his scribblings will have 
some shape or form. 

Another guide to the bright child 
is the number and variety of his 
interests. The gifted youngster 
usually has many sides; he turns 
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easily to new tasks or pursuits. 
An early sense of numbers is an- 
other indication of a child’s bright- 
ness. (Once again, ‘‘early” means 
considerably before other children 
of the same age.) 

Nine-year-old David, for ex- 
ample, had an amazing head for 
figures. Because he was far ahead 
of his class, his teacher decided to 
start him on algebra. After stating 
a fairly complicated problem, she 
said: ‘“‘Now, if we let ‘X’ equal 
Sue’s age . a 

David interrupted. ‘“‘Why bother 
with ‘X’?” he said, and gave the 
correct answer, which he had 
worked out in his head. 

All youngsters ask questions, but 
the more they ask and the harder 
their questions are to answer, the 
brighter the children are likely to 
be. Some gifted children recognize 
their superiority without being told 
by adults. When properly handled, 
they look upon their brighter minds 
as a simple matter of fact. 

This is a healthy attitude. But 
pity the bright youngster who is 
either coddled, held in awe by his 
parents, or actively resented for his 
superiority. The child who gets such 
treatment may easily become the 
adult misfit of whom we say: ‘‘Too 
bad. Brilliant mind—but what a 
waste !”’ 

It takes broad-gauged parents to 
cuide the gifted child to full use of 
his capacities. Surely it is hard to 
imagine a youngster nurturing an 
interest dear to his heart if the 
parents laugh at him, badger him 
out of it, or force him to follow 
social standards which they con- 
sider of prime importance. 

Some time ago, the mother of 
the three famous Compton brothers 
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was interviewed with one of them, 
Arthur, a Nobel Prize winner. Mrs. 
Compton said that when Arthur 
was 10 he wrote a paper which 
solemnly took issue with experts on 
the reasons why some elephants’ 
feet were five-toed and _ others 
three-toed. Proudly he gave the 
paper to his mother to read. 

Mrs. Compton said that though 
she had a hard time to keep from 
laughing, she knew how seriously 
the youngster took his ideas. So she 
worked on them with him. 

When she reached this point in 
her story, the Nobel Prize winner 
broke in. ‘‘Mother,” he said, ‘‘if 
you had laughed at me that day, 
you might have killed my interest 
in research forever.” 

It takes that kind of motherly 
restraint, breadth of vision and 
intelligent understanding to guide 
the bright child toward happiness 
and adult achievement. For ex- 
ample, if your youngster keeps his 
nose in books so much of the time 
that you are worried about his 
health, find other interests to divert 
his curiosity temporarily. Should 
you take away the books and offer 
no substitute, you may find him 
reading under the bedcovers by 
flashlight or inventing devilries of 
more disturbing kinds. 

The child who grows up to be 
exactly the kind of person that his 
parents visualize as their ideal is 
rare, indeed. Time and _ again, 
experts have pointed out that you 
cannot make a child over in your 
own image. All you can do is to 
guide. And absolute dictatorship is 
not guidance. 

One mother was so determined 
to make her talented daughter an 
outstanding musician that she in- 
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sisted on hours of practice a day, 
thus denying the girl the company 
of other children. The unhappy 
result was that the child became so 
neurotic that her very real musical 
talent could not develop. 

Another parent — a father who 
spent $200 on laboratory equip- 
ment with the idea that he could 
interest his son in chemistry—found 
he had made a bad investment. 
The boy soon dropped his father’s 
project in favor of one he had 
chosen for himself. 

On the other hand, a young- 
ster’s genuine interest in astrono- 
my, for example, will not die be- 
cause you fail to rush out and buy 
him the 200-inch telescope on Palo- 
mar Mountain. What you can do 
is encourage his interest with books. 
Or, if the child likes to work with 
his hands, you might investigate 
the telescope hobby: thousands of 
homemade telescopes are serving 
today as highly useful instruments. 


§ ee PROBLEM OF HOW to handle 
the schooling of gifted children 
has been approached from several 
angles. Skipping grades has the 
disadvantage of putting a physically 
small child with much bigger class- 
mates—those who have completely 


different emotional patterns and 
social interests. In some cities, 
school systems have established spe- 
cial classes for children with IQ’s 
of 130 or above. But opponents of 
this plan argue that when bright 
children are thrown together they 
tend to talk and study in the rare- 
fied atmosphere of the intellect. 
Where the class program is not 
favored, or is impractical, special 
treatment within regular classes is 
virtually a necessity. The ‘‘real 
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boy” who knocked out the two-base 
hit on the playground was one of 
those who enjoyed special treat- 
ment in literature. Because he 
was ahead of his class in arithmetic, 
he was excused from that subject 
and given opportunity to do work 
in another. 

However, the boy was not pushed 
ahead into algebra, geometry or 
trigonometry, since many educa- 
tors insist that it is wiser to find 
some subject outside the. regular 
curriculum, rather than give the 
bright child advanced work that 
will be an old story to him when 
his class catches up. This ‘‘special- 
treatment” system has the advan- 
tage of being adaptable anywhere 
—from the largest cities down to 
the one-room country schoolhouse. 

If parents have reason to believe 
their child is above average in in- 
telligence, and that school work is 
so easy for him that he is likely to 
be bored, the least they can do is 
talk to his teacher. They should let 
her know about his special interests, 
so she can guide him in extra work 
if she wishes. Or, if the school al- 
ready has a special system for han- 
dling gifted children, they shouid 
consult with the authorities to find 
whether their child is eligible. 

Educators are not agreed about 
talented children—the musicians, 
artists, dancers, actors, designers— 
as opposed to the pure intellectuals. 
Is the gifted child musician neces- 
sarily a high-[Q kid? The educa- 
tors say he may be, but they point 
out that there is no real need for 
a symphony cellist to rank as a 
mental genius. 

But if a child, for example, is 
talented in music and wants to 
pursue it as a life career, some 
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educators insist that he should be 
examined to determine his chances 
of success. Although no tests are 
perfect, there are well-known meth- 
ods for determining pitch discrimi- 
nation, pitch memory, rhythm, and 
many other factors of musician- 
ship. Or, in the graphic-arts field, 
the McAdory Art Test, the Kline 
and Carey tests, and the Lewerenz 
test are useful guides. 

However, no tests of ability, 
whether: mental or manual, can 
forecast a child’s adult achieve- 
ment, since drive, capacity for sus- 
tained effort and the ability to get 
along with others are immensely 
important. These factors can so 
easily compensate for the merely 
average intellect that the child with 
a run-of-the-mind IQ often out- 
strips his mental superiors. 

In the development of personal- 
ity, the help you give your child is 
beyond price. The responsibility is 
ereat: to the world which will bene- 
fit from your child’s contribution; 
to the child, who will be effective 


in direct proportion to the per- 
sonality you help to shape; and to 
yourself, for your just pride will be 
doubled when you know that wise 
guidance has had a large part in 
molding a personality. 

If your child’s IQ is high, don’t 
relax under the false impression 
that his success is assured. Remem- 
ber that although he may think in 
the stratosphere, it is likely that 
your quiz-kid will act and feel, 
work and play, very much like the 
‘regulation’ child—except in the 
fields of his special interests. So 
help your youngster to large por- 
tions of his specialty, but don’t 
expect him to show superior per- 
formance in all fields because he 
excels in one. 

The bright child’s best chance of 
contributing something to the world 
lies in the continued interest that 
comes from intellectual challenge. 
And his best opportunity for a whole 
and happy life lies in developing— 
with your help—a well-rounded 
and well-adjusted personality. 


mn 


Signs of the Times 


In the window of a secondhand bookshop in California: ‘We buy 
old furniture and books. We sell rare antiques.” 


A busy doctor says he has found much time can be saved by a notice 
prominently displayed in the waiting room: “Please have your 


Symptoms Ready.” —Punch 


A business-machine firm situated on a main New York thorough- 
fare has this sign in the window: “Our Adding Machine Will Last 


a Lifetime. Guaranteed One Year.”’ —Tide 


Sign in a Hollywood foundation-garment emporium: ‘‘Come in 
and bra’s around.” —ERSKINE JOHNSON 
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A CORONET QUICK CQUiZ 


When you define a word with more than _ on it, store things in it, or watch an ele- 
one meaning, you have a riddle. What’s — phant take peanuts with it?”’ The answer 
this, for instance: “You can carve initials __ is ‘‘trunk.’’ Answers on page 118. 
1. You can play it on a musical instrument, bet on it, or 
count by twenties with it. 


‘2. You can fire it, hold bricks together with it, or mix 
things in it. 


3. It means a lot of puppies, it makes a room untidy, and 
> it comes in handy for carrying a sick person. 


\4. A bird has to do it when it settles on a perch, a room 
li has to have it to keep everything in sight, and it’s what 
anything is when it doesn’t carry much weight. 


5. There’s one in every State, and you can seldom start 
a . . . 
=~ a sentence or a business without it. 


> -- 


—<.«. 6. You can ride in it, but it also shows when you walk, 

e and every typewriter has one. 
7. You can join one, the grocer can fill one for you, and 
it straightens out confusion. 
8. We like to have ours high, they frighten us when they’re 
raised from the dead, and sometimes we drink them. 
9. Your nose has one, some people have one in their 
mouths, and it can be played with four hands. 
10. You can make a rough sketch this way, or you can 
cash it at a bank, but if you get caught in one you'll soon 
find yourself in uniform. 
11. Children play with them, men build houses on them, 
and a footbali player does it in every game. 

= 12. It gives the latitude, measures heat, and makes a Ph.D. 
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JUDGE LEARNED HAND: 
Titan of the Law 


DAVIDSON 


by BILL 


TIME before he died in 


SHORT i 
Court Justice 


/ 1938, 
Benjamin N. 
‘What man on the 
consider to be the 
jurist?” 


Supreme 
Cardozo was asked: 
Court do you 
greatest living 


American Quickly, Car- 


dozo answered, “‘The greatest liv- 
ing American jurist isn’t on the Su- 
preme Court.” 

[he man Justice Cardozo was 
referring to was Learned Hand, 
Senior Judge of the Second U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals (for New 
York, Connecticut and Vermont). 
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Apparently the late Justice Car- 
dozo’s opinion is shared by other 
qualified experts. Not long ago, 
Justice Felix Frankfurter referred 
to Learned Hand as “‘one at whose 
feet I sat almost from the time that 
I came to the bar, and at whose 
feet I still sit.” 

In February, 1947, the Harvard 
University Law Review devoted an 
entire issue to Hand—an honor 
duplicated only in the cases of two 
other judges, Holmes and Cardo- 
zo. Significantly, Justice Holmes 
once said: “There are two men I 
should like to see on the Supreme 
Court—Cardozo and Hand.’’ 

The great irony that 
the luck of the political 
draw never elevated so 
imposing a legal figure 
to the highest bench is 
one of three reasons 
‘why the name of 
Learned Hand comes 
up wherever lawyers 
gather. The other two 
reasons are that he has 
more color than most other judges 
combined; and that his decisions 
have such a far-reaching effect 
that he actually is known as ‘‘The 
Tenth Supreme Court Justice.” 

Judge Hand is a sharp-witted, 
77-year-old jurist, with formidable 
eyebrows and a countenance that 
looks as if it were hewn from gran- 
ite. When he presides at the three- 
judge hearings of the Second U. S. 
Circuit Court in New York City, 
you can literally observe shaking 
knees of lawyers as they deliver 
their arguments. And woe to the 
barrister who appears with incom- 
plete or faulty arguments. 

In a recent case, an attorney was 
trying to explain why a ship in war- 
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time convoy had sunk a schooner off 
Nova Scotia, with a loss of all hands 
aboard the sailing vessel. ‘We know 
from weather reports,” the attorney 
said, ‘“‘that the wind in the schoon- 
er’s sails must have been about 
seven knots at the time of collision.” 

**And where,” said Hand, loom- 
ing up ominously in his chair, ‘‘did 
those weather reports originate?”’ 

**At Block Island and New York, 
sir,’ quavered the lawyer. 

‘“And do you expect me to be- 
lieve,” Hand thundered, ‘“‘that the 
wind at Block Island was the same 
as it was at Nova Scotia, several 
hundred miles away?” 

‘**No, sir,’ said the 
lawyer meekly. And the 
wind collapsed, not 
only in the schooner’s 
sails but in the sails of 
the lawyer as well. 

Actually, Hand _ is 
completely gentle with 
straightforward, well- 
prepared lawyers who 
are not long-winded. 
And most of the time, he uses blus- 
ter to cover up a warm, human 
personality that makes him one of 
the best-loved men on the bench. 

In 1938, an elderly woman came 
to his chambers after a lower 
Federal court had ordered her 
evicted from her farm. She asked 
Hand to sign a stay until her case 
came up for appeal. While his law 
clerk, Archibald Cox, looked on in 
amazement, Judge Hand berated 
the old lady. He yelled at her for 
not having her attorney present, 
and then excoriated the attorney 
for having made out the papers 
incorrectly. 

Finally, the Judge ceased his 
denunciations and handed his visi- 
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tor a legal document. “‘Here’s your 
stay,” he said. “‘I did your lawyer’s 
job and wrote up a new set of 
papers while we were talking.” 

The old lady cast a tearful look 
at Hand, seized the paper and fled. 
The Judge then caught Cox’s be- 
wildered stare. “‘Oh,”’ he said to his 
clerk, “‘I don’t like people blub- 
bering over me in appreciation.” 

But it is in the field of judicial 
philosophy that Judge Hand has 
earned his reputation as the spirit- 
ual successor to the great Holmes. 
He was a tempestuous young New 
York lawyer when President Taft 
caused a minor shock by naming 
him a Federal District Judge in 
1909—an event which bestirred the 
New York World to note only that 
he was ‘‘one of the youngest men 
ever appointed a U. S. judge in this 
Federal district.” 

From nearly the first day that he 
donned his robes, however, he be- 
gan handing down decisions and 
pronouncements that have made 
him the leader of one of the two 
contending schools of thought in the 
legal world today. 

The Supreme Court itself is split 
by this controversy, which news- 
papers generally oversimplify as a 
conservative-liberal wrangle, with 
Frankfurter leading the conserva- 
tives and Hugo Black the liberals. 
It is not so elementary as ail this. 
But Frankfurter does lead one of the 
factions, and it is safe to say that, in 
this struggle, he is acting as the 
disciple of Hand and Holmes. 


hm YOU SPEAK to Learned 
' Hand about his conception of 
the law, he sweeps his hand toward 
his library and says: ‘‘The law is 
not merely those books, nor the dry, 
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dusty facts and words in them. The 
law is a vital, growing thing, in 
which it is necessary for the judge 
to be aware of those changing social 
tensions in every society which 
makes it an organism. 

“The judge must be aware of 
what the framers of a law said in 
Congressional committees and in 
speeches, so that their intent is not 
obscured by the terse language of 
the statute; yet, at the same time, 
he must not concentrate so much on 
finding the meaning of the law- 
makers that he obliterates the 
statute -itself.”’ 

In discussing all this recently, 
Frankfurter compared Hand with 
Holmes, whose thinking had _ its 
impact far beyond strictly legal 
circles. Like Holmes, said Frank- 
furter, ‘‘Learned Hand knows what 
he does not know.”’ And that, ac- 
cording to most experts, is why he is 
reverently called The Great Judge. 

Hand is never sure that he is 
right. His life is a constant search 
after facts and solutions, and the 
quickest way for a lawyer to get 
slapped down in his court is to say, 
‘As the distinguished judge knows 
—.’’ He never makes snap decisions, 
even when the law in a given case 
seems fairly obvious. He tortures his 
mind with all possible solutions, and 
then decides on the one he thinks is 
correct. But even then he is torn 
by doubts. 

In 1919, the great trial lawyer, 
Max D. Steuer, who had been up 
on disbarment charges a few months 
before, brought a case before Hand 
(then a Federal District judge); and 
Hand dismissed the complaint with- 
out letting the case go to the jury. 
Next day, the lawyer’s clerk went to 
Hand’s chambers to get his signa- 
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ture on a writ. She found him sitting 
with head in hands. He was still 
thinking about the case. 

**T believe I was wrong,” he said. 
‘“‘T should have sent the case to the 
jury. The disbarment proceedings 
must have influenced my decision.” 

Along the same lines, Hand is 
frank to admit that he has difficulty 
in understanding the legal language 
of some statutes. Recently he wrote: 
“The words of such an act as the 
Income Tax merely dance before 
my eyes in a meaningless proces- 
sion.” To this day, he is not sure 
what income-tax exceptions he is 
entitled to, so he takes none. He is 
also so overwhelmed by our cus- 
toms laws that when he returned 
from Europe before the war, he 
declared a pair of old shoes that he 
had had resoled in Rotterdam. 


born in 

1872 in Albany, New York, 
scion of an old Colonial family. His 
father, grandfather, two uncles and 
many cousins were all noted bar- 
risters and judges. Learned was his 
mother’s name and he was christ- 
ened Billings Learned Hand. But 
later he dropped the Billings, there- 
by leaving himself with a name 
which has inspired countless puns 
and misconceptions. One of the 
more frequent misconceptions is 
that he is an American Indian, so 
y-clept because of unusual dexterity 
with the fingers. 

Hand attended a venerable pri- 
vate school called Albany Acad- 
emy, where he played football ‘‘in a 
very feeble way,” as he puts it, 
and became Hunting and Trapping 
Editor of a school publication en- 
titled The Albany Cue. 

“This,” says Hand, ‘‘was the 
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great fraud of my life. I never had 
so much as fired a gun or trapped a 
squirrel, and even though I fancied 
myself as Deerslayer Hand, all my 
hunting lore was lifted straight out 
of the pages of outdoor magazines.” 

From Albany, Hand went on to 
Harvard, which in those days was a 
center of intellectual revolt, stirred 
up by mental giants like William 


James. Hand held his own in this 


company, graduating summa cum 
laude in 1893 as class orator, editor 
of the Harvard Advocate and a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. Following 
family tradition, he went on to Har- 
vard Law School and was graduat- 
ed near the top of his class in 1896. 

For the next 13 years, Hand 
worked for various law offices in 
Albany and New York City, end- 
ing up as a partner in the substan- 
tial Wall Street firm of Gould and 
Wilkie. Apparently he was a good 
lawyer, albeit a slightly rebellious 
one, since he openly expressed dis- 
like of legal drudgery and his ha- 
tred of verbose, self-important law- 
yers. The repugnance, however, did 
not prevent him from making mon- 
ey, and he did meet many able, 
older lawyers with whom he en- 


joyed discussing philosophy and 


metaphysics. 

One of these older lawyers was 
George Wickersham, Attorney 
General in the Taft Cabinet, who 
decided that Hand, the disgruntled 
lawyer, would make an extremely 
able judge. So Wickersham spoke 
to President Taft. 

On May 1, 1909, young Hand 
was sworn in as a Federal judge for 
the Southern District of New York 
—an event which caused near- 
prostration among members of the 
local bar association and local Re- 
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publican politicians. A few years 
afterward, the latter were able to 
say “I told you so,” when Hand 
bolted the Republicans to support 
Teddy Roosevelt’s Bull Moose Par- 
ty. It was this action probably more 
than anything else that prevented 
Hand’s appointment to the Su- 
preme Court by Republican Presi- 
dents later on. 

In World War I, Hand battled 
for civil liberties when the Postmas- 
ter General banned a pro-Bolshevik 
magazine, The Masses, from the 
mails because it ‘‘made false re- 
ports with intent to hamper the op- 
eration of the military forces.” Hand 
found in favor of The Masses, stat- 
ing that such suppression of the 
press ‘‘is to disregard the tolerance 
of all methods of political agitation 
which in normal times is a safe- 
guard of free government.”’ 

In the Corn Products Company 
case, the Associated Press case and 
the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica case, Hand became a noted 
trust buster, ruling that all three 
were monopolies, and making the 
classic statement (in the Aluminum 
case) that “immunity from compe- 
tition is a narcotic, and rivalry is 
a stimulant, to industrial progress.” 

In the great labor controversies 
of the New Deal era, Hand was 
often on the side of labor. At one 
point, he lamented the fact that 
‘the legal profession, partly be- 
cause it is drawn from the proper- 
tied classes, is slow to respond to 
the deeper aspirations of the time.” 

A genuine Hand masterpiece 
came out of the trial in 1930 to de- 
termine whether the play, The Coh- 
ens and the Kellys, was stolen from 
Abie’s Irish Rose. In his decision, 
Hand said: ‘“‘There are but four 
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characters common to both plays— 
the lovers and the fathers. The lov- 
ers are loving and fertile. That is 
really all that can be said of them. 
And anyone else is quite within his 
rights if he puts loving and fertile 
lovers into a play of his own.” 


| geonde ELEVATION to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals came in De- 
cember, 1924, and since then every- 
one has been waiting vainly to see 
him elevated to the Supreme Court. 
But as a famous judge put it re- 
cently: ‘“‘Luck more than anything 
else determines Supreme Court ap- 
pointments. If the President is in a 
fight with the Senate at the time a 
vacancy occurs, he appoints a Sen- 
ator to avoid a confirmation battle. 
Otherwise, political regularity and 
geography are the main require- 
ments. If it’s the South’s turn to 
get a Supreme Court appointment, 
L’il Abner has more of a chance 
than a Louis Brandeis.” 

This, apparently, is what Hand 
always has been up against, but if 
it has bothered him, he has never 
shown it. Today, after 40 years on 
the U. S. bench, he is dean of Fed- 
eral judges, and he works just as 
hard as when he broke in. He sits 
for one week in every month, hears 
15 to 20 cases during that period, 
and then writes four to six opinions. 

While writing a decision, he pores 
over blueprints and briefs, paces 
the floor, and sometimes thinks for 
hours before putting down a single 
word. ‘“‘For me,” he says, “‘writing 
is like having a baby.” 

Continually he asks his law 
clerk’s opinion, treating him as an 
intellectual equal, and when the 
young man can’t answer, Hand 
threatens to dock his pay, some- 
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thing which both of them know is 
completely impossible. 

Because certain sounds distract 
him disastrously, Hand maintains 
a constant feud with the telephone, 
insisting that ‘‘it is the rudest instru- 
ment ever invented by man.” 

For years, too, Hand has carried 
on a feud with a white bulldog 
named Jiggs, which lives behind a 
Chinatown saloon, some 24 floors 
down and three blocks away from 
the Judge’s office. Jiggs makes oc- 
casional canine sounds, and for 
some unknown reason his barks 
filter up through all the city traffic 
sounds and disturb the Judge’s con- 
centration. 

Hand has sent his court crier, 
Murray Sherman, down to plead 
with Jiggs to shut up, even going 
so far, on one occasion, as to at- 
tempt to buy him. This same Sher- 
man has been with Hand for 17 
years, and when he recently went 
near-blind with cataracts, Hand 
gruffly ordered him to Manhattan 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, sup- 
plied his own doctor for the expen- 
sive operation, and visited him in 
the hospital every day. Each morn- 
ing, Hand stops off at Sherman’s 
desk for a brief discussion of such 
nonlegal matters as the preceding 
day’s baseball scores. 

The Judge lives with Mrs. Hand 
(a Bryn Mawr graduate whom he 
married in 1902) in a comfortable 
old house on East 65th Street. 
Their three daughters are married 
now, so he devotes Sundays to such 
activities as getting down on the 
floor and playing Indian with his 
eight grandchildren. He is a Gilbert 
and Sullivan expert, and a great 
entertainer at parties, once con- 
vulsing Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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with a collection of ribald sea songs. 

Every summer, the Judge goes 
to Europe with Mrs. Hand for a 
whirlwind tour, or retires to his 
country home at Cornish, New 


Hampshire, for an endless series of 


walks through the woods. His great- 
est enjoyment, however, still comes 
from long intellectual conversations 
—sometimes on the most unexpect- 
ed subjects. 

He is an indefatigable memorizer 
of railroad timetables, for instance, 
and can talk for hours on the com- 
parative speeds of the Twentieth 
Century and the Broadway Lim- 
ited. In former years, he enjoyed 
discussing Freud and Shakespeare 
with such diverse characters as Fi- 
orello LaGuardia, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and a shoemaker named 
M. Speciale, who repaired the 


Judge’s shoes and taught him Ver- 
di’s operas and the mysteries of 


spaghetti-making. 

Speciale, who died a few years 
ago, also figured in one of the most 
important chapters of the Learned 
Hand legend. On May 21, 1944, 
the Judge was asked to address the 
I Am an American rally for newly 
naturalized citizens in Central Park. 
He got up before a crowd of sev- 
eral thousand and delivered a quiet 
little speech, in which he said: 

“What then is the spirit of lib- 
erty? I cannot define it; I can only 
tell you my own faith. The spirit 
of liberty is the spirit which is not 
too sure that it is right; the spirit 
of liberty is the spirit which seeks 
to understand the minds of other 
men and women; the spirit of lib- 
erty is the spirit which weighs their 
interests alongside its own without 
bias; the spirit of liberty remembers 
that not even a sparrow falls to 
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earth unheeded; the spirit of lib- 
erty is the spirit of Him who, nearly 
2,000 years ago, taught mankind 
that lesson it has never learned, but 
has never quite forgotten: that there 
may be a Kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side 
by side with the greatest.” 

The immediate effect of this was 
like Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Not a soul in the audience reacted 
for a moment, and then applause 
rolled forth with a deafening roar. 
There was no quoting of the speech 
in newspapers next day, but as if 
by magic, news of it was passed by 
word of mouth. Within a few weeks, 
five national magazines had asked 
for permission to reprint “‘What Is 
the Spirit of Liberty?”—and thou- 
sands of requests for copies had 
come in from all around the world. 

The speech is rebroadcast every 
year over hundreds of radio stations 
—generally on Bill of Rights Day. 
Fifty copies of it lie in Columbia 
University Teacher’s College Li- 
brary, and it has become part of 


the regular program in hundreds 
of school graduations. During the 
latter part of the war, soldiers kept 
tattered copies of it in their pockets. 

Today, Learned Hand has hun- 
dreds of letters from great men all 
over the world. But he prizes most 
a painfully scrawled note in Italian 
from his old friend, Speciale the 
shoemaker. 


Illustrious Sir: 
I read very attentively your excel- 
lent speech given at Central Park. 
You do not know how excellent 
you are, but people should tell you 
of your qualities, and I would like 
to tell you how well suited you are 
to govern this great republic. You 
are a great judge, philosopher and 
philanthropist. You lack nothing in 
knowledge and intelligence, and you 
understand the needs of the people. 
I hope that you who are of such 
great caliber and have such an ex- 
cellent character will live many 
many years on this earth, and for- 
ever in the hearts of the people. 
I remain your humble shoemaker, 
M. Speciale 


Improving on the Dictionary 


Cold cash—So called because few of us can keep it long enough to 


warm it up. 


—MARTIN A. RAGAWAY 


Ev’o-lu’tion— Dress, $3.75; frock, $19.98; gown, $65; creation, $225. 


—H. V. ProcHnow 


Ex-pe’ri-ence—What you think you have until you get more of it. 


Pov’er-ty—That condition we try desperately to conceal at the time, 


then brag about in our memoirs. 


Sa’voir’-Faire’ 


—Mary T. RAuTH 


The ability to smile when you suddenly discover that 


your best pal and your girl are both missing from the dance floor. 
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The a Where peaks Come True 


by A. L. SIMON 


Los Angeles boasts a mansion that’s as warm and livable as it is spectacular 


F SOMEONE ASKED YOU to name 

the ten most spectacular homes 
in the world, you might think of 
Buckingham Palace or one of the 
lavish movie-star mansions in Bev- 
erly Hills. But the chances are 1,000 
to 1 that you would not mention 
the residence of Mrs. Hilda Boldt 
Weber in Los Angeles. 

Here, however, is the most re- 
markable unpublicized home in 
America—so flawless in beauty and 
so gigantic in size that probably no 
person in the United States could 
now afford to reconstruct it as a 
private residence. Yet only a com- 
paratively few people know of its 
existence, and even many owners 
of palatial places in near-by Holly- 
wood have never heard of it! 

This is no gingerbread residence 
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of a long-forgotten era but a mod- 
ern structure with 35,000 square 
feet of living space. Despite this 
enormousness, the Weber home has 
only four bedrooms, not counting 
the 12 reserved for servants. Of the 
five kitchens, the main one has six 
stainless-steel sinks alone, while din- 
ing accommodations are available 
for 200 people. 

What prompted Mrs. Weber to 
spend a fortune in constructing this 
remarkable residence was her long- 
ing for a spacious home that would 
be as livable as a small one. For 
years, while married to glass mil- 
lionaire Charles Boldt, she had trav- 
eled all over the world and visited 
ostentatious places. 

‘*Most big homes,’’ she com- 
plains, “‘have extra wings and scores 
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of useless rooms, but no conven- 
iences for owners and no thought- 
fulness for servants.” 

Boldt, who started in humble cir- 
cumstances and whose glass works 
eventually became part of the Ow- 
ens-[linois Glass Company, died 20 
years ago, leaving his wife a vast 
fortune. Following his death, she 
spent years wandering around the 
world, finally returning to Southern 
California with a new husband, 
suave and dapper Joseph O. Weber. 

For three years, Mrs. Weber dis- 
cussed and planned her “dream 
house”’ with one of California’s top 
architects, J. E. Dolena, who per- 
sonally supervised the drawing of 
more than 4,000 original designs 
for details of the interior alone. 

Of the five kitchens strategically 
located to avoid unnecessary walk- 
ing by servants, the main kitchen is 
larger and better equipped than 
many of those found in top hotels. 
Warming ovens set in the walls can 
handle 100 plates at a time. For 
the preparation of strong-smelling 
foods, there is a separate kitchen, 
complete with ventilators. Even sal- 
ads and desserts are prepared in 
their own bailiwick—a ‘“‘cold”’ room 
that is kept at low temperature by 
means of cooling coils set within 
marble walls. 

Off a massive pantry is a room 
equipped only for polishing and 
cleaning silver. Despite all the elec- 
trical apparatus, after a large party 
two butlers can spend up to three 
days in making the ware sparkle 
again. In an adjoining room, the 
silver itself is kept within a vault, 
lined from floor to ceiling with 
green billiard cloth. There are 
scores of shelves for large pieces, en- 
closures to accommodate 200 trays, 
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and labeled drawers on ball-bear- 
ings which pull out to reveal more 
than 1,000 different pieces of flat 
silverware. 

But that is not all. There is a 
separate kitchen off the swimming 
pool and recreation room. “With 
one superb kitchen,” explains Mrs. 
Weber, ‘“‘four others are not an ex- 
travagance. In a home of this size, 
it would be thoughtless to have only 
one, making the servants walk end- 
less steps.” 

Although she no longer enter- 
tains as lavishly as house facilities 
allow, the original housewarming 
party cost Mrs. Weber $50,000 for 
a single evening. Table and wall 
decorations alone came to more 
than $5,000. On that historic even- 
ing, dinner was served for 250 
friends—all seated! 

The servants’ bedrooms all boast 
private baths with marble floors. 
A few years ago, a new servant ar- 
rived after dark and was ushered 
into one of these rooms to spend 
the night. Next morning she greeted 
Mrs. Weber with reddened eyes. 
She thought she had occupied a 
luxurious guest room by mistake, 
and had spent a sleepless night— 
just worrying! 


IKE ANY BIG HOTEL, this four- 

bedroom house has its own laun- 
dry, and can wash, dry and press 
the daily requirements of 25 fami- 
lies. Its electric power is sufficient 
to handle a 13-story office building; 
the air-conditioning system is equal 
to that of a big theater; and the 
basement has a score of features, 
including a valet shop, storerooms 
and a wine safe. 

However, the most incredible 
thing about this home is the fact 
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that it is neither cold nor austere. 
Despite its size, it is filled with 
warm, rich colors, and each room 
has modern classical furnishings de- 
signed by Robsjohn-Gibbings in co- 
operation with architect Dolena. 

Your feet sink into oversize, deep- 
pile carpets. Each chair and sofa is 
inviting and comfortable. Every 
window extends from floor to ceil- 
ing to bring the garden with its ar- 
ray of blossoms into the interior. 

Fireplaces in every room and in- 
direct lighting create warmth in the 
evenings. Loud-speakers concealed 
in walls provide music wherever 
and whenever you wish—even in 
the halls. 

One distinguished architect dis- 
believed stories about the Weber 
house until he saw with his own 
eyes. “You walk through the rooms 
in awe,” he said later, “‘but always 
with a feeling of being at home. 
Each minute brings new startling 
beauties, yet there is the same 
charm about this house that you 
would find in a picturesque cottage.” 

Proud estate-owners who boast of 
a swimming pool would go limp at 
sight of the facilities in Mrs. Web- 
er’s house. Facing a majestic pool 
is a recreation salon 120 feet long, 
with the interior finished in hand- 
rubbed imported and domestic 
woods and filled with oversize sofas, 
card tables, a huge bar, a complete 
kitchen and a score of other devices 
designed for entertainment. 

In separate wings for men and 
women are dressing rooms with 
marble floors. When women guests 
aren’t swimming, they relax in a 
lounge that has upholstered walls. 
To rebuild this pool house today 
would cost more than $1,000,000! 

Being able to swim in luxury is 
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not the only recreational facilitv 
available to guests. The tennis court 
has its own spectators’ gallery; the 
badminton court has a private ter- 
race; and the walk to the doghouse 
— a beautiful home in itself — is 
lined with rose trees. And although 
the Bel-Air Golf Club is not far 
away, an underground tunnel from 
the Weber grounds leads directly 
to the course. 

Most people are overwhelmed by 
the magnificent beauty of the home. 
A few years ago, the Prince of Iran 
said he would move to California 
if he could find a house like it. 
Eager agents searched everywhere, 
but it was hopeless. Months later, 
Mr. Weber saw two strangers prowl- 
ing around the house early one 
morning. They turned out to be 
the Prince and a friend whom he 
was showing around the grounds 
of the estate. 

In the ladies’ lounge near th> 
foyer, enormous mirrors, uphol- 
stered walls, indirect lights and a 
huge carved blackamoor offering 
cigarettes and perfumes make wom- 
en sigh, “This is heaven!” But the 
ladies also gape at the sight of Mrs. 
Weber’s bathroom, which occupies 
as much space as a small home. It 
is made completely of green marble, 
with gold trim and gold fixtures. 
Separate doors lead to a massage 
room, a shower and a personal 
maid’s room. 

Weber’s bathroom, built on equa! 
proportions, is of Italian marble 
with gold fittings—and his even 
boasts a steam room! “‘If anything 
ever went wrong here,’ one guest 
remarked, “I wouldn’t know wheth- 
er to call a plumber or a jeweler!” 

So perfect is this remarkable home 
that all rugs, draperies, furniture 
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coverings and even linens were wov- 
en to order to match the classical 
designs of the rooms. More than 
100 cabinetmakers worked for more 
than a year, just finishing and pol- 
ishing the walls which were made 
from 16 different woods. 

Of all the rooms, Mrs. Weber’s 
favorite is the dining room, where 
the walls from floor to ceiling are 
of solid black walnut, purposely 
made dark to enhance women’s 
gowns. Concealed pin lights illumi- 
nate the fresh floral decorations, 
and from the center ceiling hangs a 
massive crystal chandelier which 
can be brightened or dimmed from 
a control at the head of the table. 

Architect Dolena, proud of his 
achievement, has often brought vis- 
iting noblemen and world-travelers 
to see the home. 

‘**Each one,”’ he says, “‘is so over- 
come he is speechless.” 

Not long ago, movie magnate 
Louis B. Mayer saw the house for 


the first time. “If I had not gone 
inside myself,’ he admitted, “‘I 
would never have believed such a 
residence existed in the world.” 

Admiring American homes is a 
tradition, and no citizen, whether 
he lives simply or lavishly, is im- 
mune to the attraction of a resi- 
dence that possesses charm and 
beauty. However, proof that osten- 
tatious living no longer carries the 
elamour of past years is found in 
the fact that most people today 
have more fun at outdoor barbe- 
cues than at stuffed-shirt dinners. 

Although few of us will ever revel 
in the regal luxury offered by the 
Weber home, we will continually 
seek and eventually find a better 
place to live. Meanwhile, the Web- 
ers’ butler, who enjoys watching the 
surprised faces of people as they 
arrive, remarks: “This is the only 
place I have ever worked where 
guests never want to leave—and 
neither do the servants!”’ 


Answers to Coronet Quick Quizzes 





What Are They? 


(Quiz on page 65) 


1. Apples; 2. Cattle; 3. Horses; 4. Dogs; 5. Deciduous trees; 6. Fur 
bearers; 7. Flowers; 8. Wild ducks; 9. Trout; 10. Hornless sheep; 


11. Bass: 12. 


Chickens; 13. Bears; 14. Indian tribes; 15. Pursuit 


planes; 16. Nuts, 17. Warships; 18. Game fowl; 19. Antlered animals; 


20. Wines; 21. Rabbits; 22. 


Songbirds; 23. Herbs; 24. States. 


Riddles from Webster 


(Quiz on page 107) 


1. Score; 2. 


Mortar; 3. Litter; 
7. Order; 8. Spirits; 9. Br 


Light; 5. Capital; 6. Carriage; 


Bridge; 10. Draft; 11. Blocks; 12. Degree. 
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THE MARBLE BUSINESS 
ROLLS AHEAD 


by CURTIS J. HOXTER 


People the world over are finding surprising new uses for the colorful mibs 


NE DAY LAST FALL, a cablegram 
from Johannesburg, South 
Africa, reached the Master Glass 
Company of Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, requesting an _ air-express 
shipment of 100,000 marbles in 
“three-color strip combinations on 
opalescent glass.” A troublesome 
situation had developed in the in- 
terior of the Dark Continent: war- 
ring natives had captured a prov- 
ince’s currency — marbles. The 
new shipment was needed to re- 
place the old medium of exchange. 
For one new U. S. Congressman, 
marbles made in West Virginia 
spelled victory in the 1948 elec- 
tion. In the belief that the elector- 
ate had grown weary of baby-kiss- 
ing, this candidate had a company 
produce for him individual boxes of 
marbles, bearing his imprint. Word 
spread rapidly through the Con- 
gressional district, and the people 
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came out in force to hear the man 
talk, and to take marbles home for 
the children. The marble candidate 
won handsomely. 

Year after year, nearly 200 mil- 
lion marbles, probably 80 per cent 
of the world’s needs, are turned out 
by the mixing, shaping and rolling 
machines of five marble plants in 
or around Clarksburg. And yet, 
until 1914, the world’s manufac- 
turing center was near Nuremberg, 
Germany. When World War I cut 
German production, the U. S. built 
its own marble industry and soon 
dominated the world market. On a 
single day recently, the Master 
Glass Company shipped marbles to 
San Diego, Amsterdam, Madrid 
and Buenos Aires. 

The demand for marbles is con- 
stantly increasing, for in addition 
to knuckling-down purposes, 
marbles are also used in numerous 
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games. Chinese Checkers, a peren- 
nially popular game on the long 
list, requires 60 marbles for each 
game, 10 each of six different colors. 
Meanwhile, the marble makers are 
always seeking wider markets. 

During the war, skilled mechan- 
ics perfected the little glass balls 
to such a degree that they could be 
substituted for certain steel bear- 
ings. Tons of glass balls go to 
lithographers and engravers, to be 
used in smoothing the surface of 
copper printing plates. Special 
marbles are made for this purpose, 
to withstand the punishment of be- 
ing rolled back and forth over the 
metal surfaces. 

Next time you drive to the coun- 
try, take a closer look at highway 
signs. Yes, many are made of 
marbles. Each glass ball has an 
individual reflector behind it, so 
that headlights at night will spell 
out safety warnings. 


Law and 


In the Texas oil fields, refineries 
use acid-proof marbles as filters 
and condensers. Also, the glass balls 
are shot through old well holes to 
ream them for possible further use. 
Consequently, millions of dollars’ 
worth of oil can now be recovered. 

Some fish hatcheries place 
marbles on the bottom of pools, 
claiming better results during the 
spawning season. Big paper mills 
now employ glass balls in connec- 
tion with paper-feeding appliances. 
Only recently has it been learned 
that marbles are highly useful in 
the spinning of glass thread, main 
component of the new fabrics for 
women’s clothes. 

And last, but not least, when a 
human life ends and the body is 
placed in a modern mausoleum, a 
dozen or so marbles are thrown 
into the crypt. 

Why? So that the coffin will roll 
into place more easily. 


Order 


HE WOMAN CALLED to the stand was attractive, but no longer young. 
So the gallant and wise judge instructed: ‘“‘Let the witness state her 


age, after which she may be sworn!” 


—The Expositor 


WELL-KNOWN LAWYER was always lecturing his office bby—whether 
he needed it or not. One day he chanced to hear the following con- 
versation between the boy and the one employed next door. 
“How much does he pay you?” asked the latter. 
“IT get $2,000 a year,”’ replied the lawyer’s boy—“‘ten dollars a week 


in cash and the rest in legal advice.”’ 


—LEEwIN B. WILLIAMS 


| gow BEN LINDSEY was lunching one very hot day. A politician stopped 
beside his table. ‘‘Judge,” he said, “I see you’re drinking coffee. 
That’s a heating drink. In this weather you want to drink iced drinks, 


Judge— 


sharp, iced drinks. Did you ever try gin and ginger ale?” 


“No,” said the judge, “‘but I have tried several fellows who have.” 


—ROBERT RANGO 
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Here is the epic story of a daring expedition down the roaring Dragon of Waters 


climbed into four small boats 
at Green River Station, Wyoming 
Territory, to begin one of the most 
exciting adventures in American 
history. Their goal was the con- 
quest of the wild and unexplored 
Grand Canyon. Their challenge 
was the twisting 1,000-mile course 
through the deep gorges cut by the 
Green and Colorado Rivers. Only 
seven men lived to relate the grim 
but thrilling experience. 
For years following the pioneers’ 


O° MAY 24, 1869, ten brave men 


invasion of the West, the vast Grand 
Canyon country had remained a 
no man’s land. Stories that the 
roaring Colorado vanished into 
subterranean channels, only to 
emerge and dash over tall water- 
falls, had discouraged the hardiest 
plainsmen. And traders carefully 
detoured the rumbling dangers that 
lurked in the deep and dark chasms. 

But on a sunny May morning in 
1869, Maj. John W. Powell and 
nine companions were ready to 
face all the real and mythical perils 


Based on a broadcast of You Are There (CBS) originally written by Irve Tunick. 
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conjured up by the Indians’ river 
god. Powell, who had lost an arm 
while fighting for the Union in the 
Civil War, was leader of the hazard- 
ous expedition. Behind him were 
months of careful planning with the 
trip’s sponsors—the State Institu- 
tions of Illinois and the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. 

Some believed that, should the 
expedition fail, expansion of the 
Western frontier would be blocked 
by the Grand Canyon’s forbidding 
barrier. But calmly, Powell ordered 
four boats built—one that was 16 
feet in length; the others, 21. He 
packed each with instruments, 
camping equipment and rations for 
‘ten months. As the four craft 
bobbed off southward from Green 
River Station, miners and frontiers- 
men waved cheery farewells. 

Ahead of the adventurers lay a 
fearsome series of dangers—sheer, 
mile-high gorges which even sure- 
footed Indians rarely entered; rap- 
ids strewn with sharp snags and 
boulders; treacherous cascades pow- 
erful enough to dash any man-made 
object to splinters. 

No sooner had Powell and his 
party left Green River Station than 
the water became swifter, the cur- 
rent more cunning. Soon they en- 
tered Red Canyon. Like leaves in 
a spring brook, the four boats 
careened dizzily from one whirl- 
pool to another. 

Suddenly they plunged into a 
rocky cascade. Shouted orders were 
drowned under the deafening del- 
uge of water. As the foaming tor- 
rent surged about them, the ad- 
venturers clung to the gunwales, 
exhausted and soaked. 

‘‘Watch out, here comes 
other!’ yelled Major Powell. 


an- 
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from side to side by the current. 









A jarring thump jolted the boats 
at the bottom of a cascade. One 
struck a rock and split in_ half, 
catapulting three men into the 
stream. Cries of fear echoed above 
the thundering water. But the three 
battered explorers were rescued— 
one from a whirlpool, the others 
from a low island onto which they 
had been swept. 

After salvaging supplies from the 
wrecked boat, the expedition raced 
on down the river, swept crazily 













Finally, on June 17, Powell’s water- 
logged crew pulled themselves and 
their boats onto a spit of sand, safe 
from the raging river. 

But it was only temporary safety, 
for the walls of Split Mountain 
Canyon loomed ominously ahead. 
The end of the Canyon, the Grand 
Wash, was 700 miles away—as the 
crow flies. But at least 800 miles of 
twists and turns lay before the 
courageous expedition. During the 
next two days, the heroic party 
dodged through Split Mountain’s 
rapids to enter Wonsits Valley, 
longest of the series of treacherous 
canyons. But the joy of skimming 
through this comparatively placid 
area soon ended. 

One morning, after a day’s fitful 
rest, the explorers prepared to move 
on. Aching muscles were rubbed 
and bruised arms massaged before 
the boatmen packed food and 
equipment into their craft for the 
next leg of the expedition. Then, 
just as the journey was to be re- 
sumed, Frank Goodman, one of 
the three whose boat had been 
destroyed, confronted Powell. 

‘*Major,” said Goodman, ‘‘I’ve 
had all of this I can take. Another 
week might be my last. So I’m 
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leaving now. Anybody else can join 
me if they wish.” 

Powell frowned. Actually, Good- 
man’s proposal was not entirely un- 
welcome, since the three men who 
had manned the wrecked boat were 
no longer needed. But the Major 
was worried for Goodman’s safety 
if he deserted. Despite his warnings, 
however, Goodman bade his com- 
panions good-bye and began the fa- 
tiguing climb up the craggy can- 
yon sides. 


te juLy 11, THE THREE boats and 
/ nine remaining men _ bobbed 
into the Canyon of Desolation. This 
forbidding gorge was well-named, 
for its walls rose, bleak and cheer- 
less, straight fromthe water. Noteven 
the vegetation which had topped 
the summits of previous canyons 
relieved its miles of bare rock. 

The craft plunged, dashed and 
whirled into a chain of furious 
cascades. Currents as swift and 
powerful as express trains propelled 
the battered expedition through 
the Canyon of Desolation. Then 
came Gray Canyon —as gloomy 
and unfriendly as its name; then 
Gunnison Valley—a thrashing river 
compressed into a rocky vise; then 
Labyrinth Canyon—dizzying 
whirls and turns around foaming 
horseshoe curves. 

At the junction of the Green and 
Colorado Rivers, the exhausted 
party beached their craft for a 
brief rest. The 49-day battle against 
the Grand Canyon had taken its 
toll. One boat was gone. Eight 
months’ food supply had been used 
up in less than 60 days. At this rate, 
all food would be gone long before 
the journey’s end. But with no 
thought of dwindling rations, the 
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determined adventurers again cast 
off on July 21. 

The swift current carried them 
into a narrow chasm where safe 
navigation depended on holding a 
course away from granite walls and 
yet out of the swift, treacherous 
midstream. But the force of the 
river tore paddles from bleeding 
hands, and the boats were caught 
in the lashing, mad water. 

Flung ahead like chips, the boats 
were flooded with plunging waves. 
Swaying from side to side, they 
mounted one crest only to be dashed 
into the trough of the next. The 
lead boat swung in a series 
of dizzy arcs. Powell and his men 
were powerless. Suddenly a vicious 
wave capsized the craft, tossing its 
occupants into the river. 

The catapulting mass of boats 
and men swirled into a quiet pool. 
The craft were swiftly righted, and 
men and supplies reloaded. Once 
more, human courage had tri- 
umphed over nature’s tremendous 
obstacles; and now the intrepid ex- 
pedition worked its way through 
Cataract Canyon, Glen Canyon 
and Granite Gorge. 

A few days later, similar disaster 
struck the second boat. Fear-crazed 
men thrashed about in the roaring 
foam, trying to cling to their boats 
or to each other. Arms and legs 
tossed in a wild inferno. Life now 
hung on the endurance of bloody 
fingers and straining bodies. But 
again all were finally saved. 

Below Granite Gorge, tragedy 
struck again. Already the hardy 
crewmen had portaged their way 
past a score of steep and treacherous 
cascades. Now, as they faced an- 
other waterfall which necessitated 
portage, tempers flared among the 
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men. O. G. Howland, his brother 
Seneca and William Dunn flatly 
refused to go on. Powell was baffled. 
He spent a sleepless night on August 
25, pacing the sand, trying to figure 
some way of keeping his group to- 
gether. But by morning opposition 
had crystallized, and the three were 
determined to desert. 

Their decision forced Powell to 
abandon one boat. Then, leaving 
two rifles and a shotgun with Dunn 
and the Howland brothers, the re- 
maining men pushed off down the 
river. The three deserters were nev- 
er seen again. Investigators later 
learned, through recovery of a 
watch, that all had been victims of 
an Indian ambush. 

Powell and his remaining crew- 
men were tossed into a series of 
rapids which funneled abruptly in- 


to another narrow slit between can- 
yon walls. Squeezing through was 
so difficult that one man had to 
hang over the side of his boat to 
veer it away from jagged rocks. 

Next day the scene suddenly 
changed. The Grand Canyon’s.in- 
hospitable walls seemed to swing 
open like gates. Behind were thou- 
sand-foot cliffs; ahead lay a glorious 
panorama of rolling hills and green 
slopes. Swiftly and safely, the bat- 
tered boats and their exhausted 
crews swept into the calm waters 
of the Grand Wash. 

Major Powell had won his as- 
tounding battle against the Dragon 
of Waters. Thanks to his daring, 
America’s last frontier barrier was 
conquered. And, with its defeat, an 
important milestone was reached 
in the opening of the Far West. 


Making Money on the Campus 


ewe the next school year, 

why not earn gll or part of 
your expenses by handling sub- 
scriptions to CORONET and the 
other popular magazines among 
students and faculty? 

Take a little time right after 
registration to let everyone on 
the campus—friends, acquaint- 
ances, instructors, shopkeepers, 
maintenance people—know that 
you operate an efficient subscrip- 
tion agency. It’s easv to adver- 
tise your own business . . . in 
your school note on 
bulletin boards, by phoning peo- 
ple you know, by using the stu- 


papers, a 


dent directory for a trial mailing. 
Note to Fraternities and 
Sororities: build a_ spe- 
cial fund by organizing 
your magazine 
committee to sell 
scriptions at a profit! 
When writing for large Sales 
Kit and full information (en- 
close 25 cents to cover handling 
and postage), please indicate 
whether you intend to act as an 
independent representative or as 
a member of a group. 
Address: Coronet Agency 
Division, Box 230, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


own 
sub- 
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‘Wi Picture Story 


OSCARS 
IN REVIEW 


HEN A NEW librarian reported 

for work at the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
one day in 1931, no one expected 
her first remark to make history. 
Introduced to a ten-inch, golden 
statuette—the now-famous symbol 
of the Academy Awards—she said: 
“He reminds me of my Uncle 
Oscar.” A reporter overheard the 
whimsical remark, and a famous 
Hollywood “personality” was born. 
Since Wings (above) earned the 
first Academy Award for 1927-28, 
388 Oscars have been presented 
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for “best achievements.’’ Oscar’s 
beginnings, however, were modest. 
As Charles “‘Buddy”’ Rogers says: 
‘‘When we were told that Wings, 
one of the first pictures in which I 
appeared, had received an award, 
we were gratified, but the reaction 
was not what it would be today. 
In the past 21 years the Award has 
taken on great significance, and 
has become recognized as the ulti- 
mate achievement of all fine motion 
pictures. For those who have re- 
ceived it, it will always be a lasting 
tribute to their art.” 
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Bessie Love and Anita Page, bright stars of the ’20s. 


BROADWAY MELODY: 
1929 


‘ROADWAY MELODY” was one of 
the earliest talking movies 
produced, yet in it we were able 
to overcome the usual handicaps of 
primitive equipment and tech- 
niques, and come up with several 
technical ‘‘firsts’’ in movie-making. 
One, the use of a Technicolor se- 
quence in a black and white pic- 
ture, was comparatively simple, yet 
it seemed fabulous at the time, for 
color was still a magic medium. 
It was also the first time a mobile 
sound camera was used. In those 
early days, cameras were fixed and 
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soundproof, so the microphones 
could not pick up the whir of cam- 
era machinery. Cameraman John 
Arnold solved the problem by 
mounting a large soundproofed box 
on a movable truck, with camera 
and cameraman inside. The micro- 
phones were carried by two men 
who padded about the set in stock- 
ing feet. That was Hollywood—20 
vears ago. 


Hoong Graumenct” 


Harry Beaumont was the director of 
Broadway Melody. 
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Lew Ayres played a German soldier in this 1930 shocker. 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT: 
1930 : 


“4 LL QUIET ON THE WESTERN 

Front” was a sensational novel 
of the 1920s. Showing, as it did, the 
plight of the German soldier in 
World War I, it was a powerful in- 
dictment of the terrible aspects of 
that conflict. 

It took courage to produce All 
Quiet on the Western Front as a mo- 
tion picture, but the tremendous 
response to the film more than 
justified the feeling that its message 
should be brought home to as wide 
an audience as possible. The suc- 
cess of this film, the first Academy 
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Award motion picture to be taken 
from a best-selling novel, was cer- 
tainly an important factor in set- 
ting the high prices paid by motion- 
picture companies for subsequent 
best-selling books. 

Today, All Quiet on the Western 
Front is almost an historical film, 
but in the light of the tension that 
still exists between world powers, it 
is worth remembering. 


dy Pye 


Mr. Ayres played the role of Paul Baumer 
in All Quiet on the Western Front. 
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John Barrymore and Greta Garbo meet in Grand Hotel. 


GRAND HOTEL: 
1932 


HE FILMING Of Grand Hotel was 

one of the most exciting experi- 
ences of my career. Two people 
made it so—Greta Garbo and John 
Barrymore. Heading a tremendous 
cast, they made this film of char- 
acter conflict sparkle with life. 

It is difficult to discuss these two 
brilliant stars in anything but su- 
perlatives. Both played with an 
intensity and depth that made 
every scene a vivid reflection of the 
way life really was in the “Grand 
Hotels” that studded Europe in the 
*20s and °30s. When two players 
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can make their fellow actors forget 
that they are on a movie set, then 
you can be sure that the picture 
will make some kind of screen his- 
tory. That’s the way it was with 
Grand Hotel. 

Hollywood has come a long way 
since then, but for me there is only 
one Garbo, and there has been— 
can only be—one John Barrymore. 


Miss Crawford played the role of Flaemm- 
chen in Grand Hotel. 
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Clark Gable as Christian, leader of the mutineers. 


MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY: 
1935 


a ape ON THE BOUNTY’ seems 
destined to stand in motion- 
picture annals as the greatest sea 
story ever filmed. Not only was the 
powerful story based on a true his- 
torical incident, which gave it an 
irrefutable ring of authority, but it 
was also filmed with a respect for 
facts which made it a grim docu- 
mentary of the then-existing dic- 
tatorship of the sea. 

The “cold war”’ which was fought 
between the now-famous Captain 
Bligh (Charles Laughton) and his 
crew, was invested with a quiet and 
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deadly intensity which grew inex- 
orably to the climax of the mutiny, 
led by Mr. Christian (Clark Gable). 
Today, more than 200 descend- 
ants of the crew of the Bounty still 
live on Pitcairn Island in the South 
Pacific. This film immortalized the 
terrible ordeal of the men who 
founded that settlement, and, in my 
opinion, is still one of the most 
powerful pictures ever made. 


Donald Copp. 


Donald Crisp played the role of Burkitt 
in Mutiny on the Bounty. 
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William Powell and Luise Rainer as Flo Ziegfeld and Anna Held. 


THE GREAT ZIEGFELD: 
1936 


HEN, SHORTLY after my arrival 
in America, I was cast in the 
role of Anna Held in The Great 
Ateg feld, 1 had, unfortunately, never 
heard of that great singer of the 
1890s. People came to me, describ- 
ing her hair, her eyes, her move- 
ments—so that soon I knew how 
Anna Held looked. Yet I felt I must 
portray her heart above all else. I 
spent weeks thinking of her, trying 
to think myself into her character. 
If I succeeded, I am grateful. 
William Powell, with his great 
charm and ability, made my work 
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a delight. Always, he really was 
Florenz Ziegfeld to me, just as I 
tried really to be Anna Held. 

The Great Zieg feld was like a por- 
trait of an era which can never 
come again. For those of us who 
relived it, if only for a few months, 
it will always be an experience to 
be treasured. It had a quality of 
the heart, and that I remember 
above all else. 


Oe Ve 
Miss Rainer won a “‘best actress’? award 
for her portrayal of Anna Held. 
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James Stewart and Jean Arthur as two sane young people. 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU: 
1938 


N A WORLD that is tense, with 
tomorrow regarded as a fear- 
some thing, maybe we need a re- 
vival of the philosophy that was 
expressed in You Can’t Take It with 
You. The picture was made a dec- 
ade ago, but the message it put 
across (painlessly, believe me)—to 
live each day as it comes, or to 
‘“‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may”’ 
-would fit in handily these days. 
You Cant Take It with You was 
the first Academy Award winning 
comedy with a message. For a lot 
of us, it was sort of like a first lesson 
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at a “‘Have Fun While Learning” 
school—a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the fact that ideas don’t have 
to be weighty to be good. 

Most of the people in the crazy 
household that was the center of 
the picture were zanies—as far as 
the world could see. But it’s a good 
bet that thousands of people left 
the theater thinking, ‘‘Maybe they 


had the right idea!” 5 3 * 


James Stewart played'tne part of Tony 
Kirby in You Can’t Take It with You. 
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Vivien Leigh and Leslie Howard as Scarlett and Ashley. 


GONE WITH THE WIND: 
1939 


‘* (XONE WITH THE WIND”’ has been 

one of the most widely read 
and widely discussed novels in his- 
tory. To many, it had the stature of 
a dramatic document of the Civil 
War. It was small wonder, then, 
since almost everyone knew or had 
heard about the characters before- 
hand, that the casting of the picture 
became a matter of national con- 
cern. It was front-page news when 
Clark Gable was cast as Rhett 
Butler, and again when, after a long 
and famous search, Vivien Leigh 
was cast as Scarlett. Both these 
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able performers proved they were 
exactly right for their parts. 

Leslie Howard’s great personal 
charm fitted him perfectly for the 
role of Ashley Wilkes. I had known 
him well for some years, but Gone 
with the Wind gave us our first op- 
portunity to act together. It was a 
picture that will remain a lasting 
tribute to one of the finest actors 
of our time. 


ze. ns ret See 


Thomas Mitchell played the role of 
Gerald O’Hara in Gone with the Wind. 
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Joan Fontaine and. Laurence Olivier in the du Maurier thriller. 


REBECCA: 
1940 


‘*a-) EBECCA”’ HAD STARS, and, if you 
look closely, you will see them 
to be Laurence Olivier and Joan 
Fontaine. But Rebecca had another 
star—another character whose in- 
fluence on these two performers was 
all-encompassing, whose impact 
upon them was a stunning one, and 
the mention of whose very name 
could tip the balance of misery or 
happiness for this young couple 
who wanted only to be allowed to 
love each other. 
This third star was Rebecca, the 
mysterious and omnipresent chat- 
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elaine of Manderley—and it is the 
essence of this film that not once 
does she appear on the screen. 

Yet, so powerful was this non- 
existent character in the story of 
the film that, a decade after its 
release, there are thousands and 
thousands of people who are con- 
vinced that they saw her in the 
picture. Rebecca was that kind of 
a woman. 


Alfred Hitchcock was the director of 
Rebecca. 
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Walter Pidgeon and Roddy McDowall on a Welsh hillside. 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY: 
1941 


‘OW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY” 
was an honest picture all the 

way through. It had one of those 
rare stories to tell that spring from 
the depths of moving personal ex- 
periences. For Wales is one of those 
rare places in the world that can 
only be understood and written 
about by those who have lived there. 
The role of the pastor in this 
down-to-earth film has always been 
one of my favorites. It offered the 
challenge of a real character, living 
and working among other charac- 
ters stripped of story-book frills. 
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Like most motion pictures that 
have genuine roots in truth, the 
story was both tragic and humor- 
ous, and had moments of ugliness 
and other moments of great stirring 
beauty and faith. 

Though the picture was confined 
to one mining valley in the Welsh 
hills, I feel that its sentiments de- 
serve a place in the thinking of all 
of us today. 


balla tAsrr 


Walter Pidgeon played the role of Mr. 
Gruffydd in How Green Was My Valley. 
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Young ‘Mrs. Miniver’s funeral, held in bombed church. 


MRS. MINIVER: 
1942 


T WAS AN INSPIRATION to work 
in Mrs. Miniver. Produced at 
the height of the war, it was more 
than a dramatic story of one Eng- 
lish family—it was a tribute to the 
courage of the whole British people 
during the Battle of Britain, a cour- 
age which inspired the entire Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

We all felt, and sought to convey, 
the profound determination that 
characterized those days. It was a 
picture produced in the shadow of 
headlines, and those of us who ap- 
peared in it never forgot that fact. 
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The screen interpretation re- 
quired honesty and deep conviction 
untinged by theatricalism, a mood 
set always by Greer Garson and Wal- 
ter Pidgeon. To us, the other mem- 
bers of the cast, they personified the 
good humor and indomitable spirit 
of the English people in the terrible 
and fateful months following Dun- 
kirk. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
Miniver. 


Miss Wright played the role of Carol 
Beldon in Mrs. Miniver. 
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Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman in Casablanca. 


CASABLANCA: 
1943 


HE STARS a director has to work 

with can make or break a pic- 
ture like Casablanca. Fortunately, I 
had two of the best. 

Everyone concedes that Ingrid 
Bergman is one of the outstanding 
personalities and talents in Holly- 
wood. But not many people outside 
the movie industry are aware of the 
scope of her abilities. She is one of 
the few stars whose cooperation 
during the making of a picture is 
invaluable to a director. For Miss 
Bergman is a real co-worker with 
the director. Hardship or long 
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hours handicap her not at all in 
her efforts to improve and perfect 
the small details of her creative 
characterizations, and her cheerful 
disposition lightens the spirits of 
everyone on the set. 

Humphrey Bogart, always a 
dependable and hard-working 
performer, was the perfect co-star. 
Together, they put dynamite in 


Casablanca. Niches ude 


Michael Curtiz was the director of Casa- 
blanca. 
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Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald reach an understanding. 


GOING MY WAY: 
1944 


parc WITH Bing Crosby on a 
picture is so much fun for 
everyone concerned that you begin 
to wonder whether the audience 
will ever take the picture seriously. 


For instance, take the scene 
above, from Going My Way. Anyone 
can see that Bing has put the well- 
known comether—or touch—on the 
old man. He’s going to get that 
dollar bill, all right. And what’s 
more, I’m going to enjoy giving it 
to him. It’s all part of the picture, 
yet that is the way Bing is in real 
life, too. He works harder for 
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charity than any man I know—al- 
though I’m sure he won’t thank me 
for saying so. 

No one was more surprised than 
I when Going My Way received the 
Academy Award. Not that I didn’t 
think it a fine picture—I did, to 
be sure—but it had been such a 
joy to make that it still seems a 
little incredible that it should find a 
place among the movie “‘greats.” 


Barry Fitzgerald played the part of Father 
Fitzgibbon in Going My Way. 
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Ray Milland and Jane Wyman in a great modern shocker. 


THE LOST WEEKEND: 
1945 


a OUTSTANDING performances of 
Ray Milland and Jane Wyman 
in The Lost Weekend deserve every 
word of praise in the book. But here 
I would like to say something about 
their co-star. 

The picture is the story of an 
alcoholic’s journey into the seventh 
circle of his particular hell. Dra- 
matically speaking, it is a triangle, 
with this difference: in the third 
corner stands, not the customary 
Other Man or Other Woman, but 
a bottle of whiskey. Don Birnam’s 
craving for alcohol is a real charac- 
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ter in the plot. And I think it was 
the constant threat of this unique 
villain that charged every scene in 
the picture with a new and power- 
ful kind of electricity. 

For those of us who worked on 
the picture, it was an unforgettable 
experience. For those who saw it, 
we hoped it would leave an unfor- 
gettable impression. 


Billy Wilder was the director of The Lost 


Weekend. 
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Fredric March and Myrna Loy in a memorable scene. 


THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES: 
1946 


N EVERY PICTURE, one scene al- 

- ways seems to stick in your mind. 
In The Best Years of Our Lives, when 
Fredric March returns home after 
three years overseas, his homecom- 
ing is a very simple one. Yet, it 
summarizes the emotional experi- 
ence of millions of men and women, 
at home and abroad, during the 
war years. It was a scene with 
which almost everyone could iden- 
tify himself or herself, and because 
so many of us who worked on the 
picture had experienced it our- 
selves, we were particularly anxious 
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to give it truth and meaning. 

The cross-country ride in the 
B-17, the taxi ride through the 
familiar streets, the first sight of the 
apartment building, the slow ride 
up in the elevator, the walk down 
the long hall, the pause before ring- 
ing his own doorbell—these were 
the simple things that made The 
Best Years of Our Lives an honest 
picture of the way it was. 


Whe Wor 


William Wyler was the 
Best Years of Our Lives. 
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GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT: 
1947 


ro ME, Gentleman’s Agreement was a 
picture about Americanism. It 
seems to me that each of us can 
best fight Communism by prac- 
ticing democracy in our every-day 


lives. Motion pictures can_ best 
serve our nation’s interests by illus- 
trating real democracy at work, and 
by fighting for an ever-strength- 
ening democratic ideal. Thanks to 
Gentleman’s Agreement, and Darryl] F. 
Zanuck’s courage in making it, 
other producers have taken heart, 
and pictures which tackle other 
problems are now in production. 
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I am very proud to have played 
a part in the making of this picture. 
Not only was it absorbing to work 
with such talented and under- 
standing personalities as Dorothy 
McGuire and John Garfield, but it 
was a real opportunity to play a 
role that I am sure fits millions of 
people in this country who have 
never been on a stage. It is a role 
that they live every day. 


Ving Vo 


Gregory Peck played the role of Schuyler 
Green in Gentleman’s Agreement. 
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The American Automobile Association is a “friend in need” to millions of motorists 


by KEN JONES 


“TS THIS THE BRIDGE department?” 

| asked a tinkly feminine voice 
when H. F. Holley, assistant chief 
engineer at the Los Angeles office 
of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California, answered his telephone 
one day last spring. 

‘Sure is,’ said Holley, who an- 
swers all sorts of questions about 
roads and bridges as part of the 
technical service offered by this 
California affiliate of the American 
Automobile Association. 

‘*Well,”’ asked the caller bright- 
ly, “Show much is four spades down, 
doubled and vulnerable?” 

Holley told her. And he wasn’t 
surprised at the query, either. The 
questions which its 2,700,000 mem- 
bers bring to the AAA in a single 
month would eclipse the most 
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elaborate radio quiz show ever 
conceived. For example: 

‘“‘When is the next meeting?’’ is 
a question familiar to many of the 
725 local clubs and branches which 
make up the AAA. It comes regu- 
larly from people who confuse the 
three A’s—American Automobile 
Association—with the two A’s— 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

“Will you please tell me about 
the care and feeding of racing grev- 
hounds?” demanded a female mem- 
ber in Chicago. 

“We're planning a long tour.” 
explained a member to her club in 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. “‘Will the 
Triple A please arrange to do our 
laundry between stops?”’ 

Even AAA national headquar- 
ters in Washington has a warm 
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spot in its memory for an alert 
woman member in Jacksonville, 
Florida. The local manager called 
to suggest that the lady renew her 
membership, which was about to 
lapse. “‘Don’t try to kid me!” she 
cried. ‘“‘You’ve been declared un- 
constitutional!” 

‘The manager discovered through 
patient questioning that the lady 
had confused the AAA with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act — a 
law which had been declared un- 
constitutional some years before. 

The history of the American 
Automobile Association goes back 
to 1902,-when nine motor clubs 
met in Chicago and banded to- 
gether to enact a program for the 
protection of motorists. In those 
davs, a driver who crossed a state 
line was required to procure new 
plates and an operator’s license for 
the state he was entering. The lift- 
ing of such burdensome bans, and 
the enactment of liberal legislation 
for the regulation of driving, be- 
came an initial AAA objective. 

Since early motoring savored 
largely of sport rather than de- 
pendable transportation, the Asso- 
ciation also figured prominently in 
tests aimed at proving that a car, 
properly constructed and main- 
tained, could be a reliable convey- 
ance. From 1905 to 1913, the AAA 
reliability runs, in which car manu- 
facturers competed for a trophy, 
were an outstanding activity. As a 
result of this much-publicized pro- 
eram, the Association found itself 
charged with international respon- 
sibilities for road-speed and endur- 
ance records. In the speed division, 
the figures have crept up to around 
400 miles per hour, and the end is 
not yet in sight. 
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Highway safety has been another 
AAA preoccupation, along with 
driver responsibility. Recognizing 
that today’s youthful driver is to- 
morrow’s responsible motorist, the 
organization has conducted a two- 
fold program in the schools, enroll- 
ing some 350,000 elementary pupils 
in more than 6,000 communities in 
safety patrols for their own protec- 
tion, and at the same time working 
with school authorities in carrying 
out safe-driving courses. 


OR THE 30-opp million dollars 

which American motorists pay 
annually to the AAA in dues, they 
get a wide variety of returns. It is 
a ‘‘must’”’ that every member club 
shall maintain travel service and 
24-hour emergency service. Once 
a member pays his annual fee of 
about $12, he joins a brotherhood 
of drivers who expect, and receive, 
service ranging all the way from 
getting them into marriage to get- 
ting them out of jail. 

During one recent year, AAA 
clubs handled 2,889,201 emergency 
road-service calls through 16,000 
contact garages, employing 84,666 
mechanics, who rolled 9,245,000 
miles in emergency equipment, di- 
rected in some cases by two-way 
radio. The Triple A also towed or 
dragged in more than 500,000 cars 
where the breakdowns were too 
serious for roadside repair. 

Each year the organization dis- 
tributes free to members some 16,- 
000,000 road maps, which are kept 
up-to-date by reports received con- 
stantly by telephone and Teletype 
from the field. Making these re- 
ports, in addition to local clubs and 
affiliates, are eight ‘‘road reporters” 
who virtually live on the highways 
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of the U. S., Mexico and Canada, 
inspecting hotels and motor courts, 
flashing warnings of speed traps, 
and checking on road surfaces down 
to distances as short as one-tenth 
of a mile. 

**T just drive along with my lower 
jaw hanging down,” explains road 
reporter Jack Francis when asked 
how he checks Texas roads. ‘“‘When 
my teeth start to click, I figure the 
surface must be rough, so I stop 
and make an examination!” 

Sometimes, the AAA gets strange 
requests for road information. A 
lady member asked the New York 
club for a routing to the Pacific 
Coast. She didn’t care about points 
of interest, of which the Triple A 
lists 15,403 in its files, but de- 
manded that she be sent over roads 
where the finest steaks would be 
procurable at all times. Also, be- 
cause of heart trouble, she must 


use 2 route that involved no driving 
at high altitudes. 

The travel counselor struggled 
with her problem for hours and, 
when she returned, handed her a 
bundle of marked maps. Then she 
thanked him profusely for her dog. 


Little Fifi was the one who had 
heart trouble and needed the steaks. 

Last year, an AAA member from 
Syracuse was involved in an ac- 
cident in Miami. Over his protests 
of innocence, the constables tossed 
him in the local jail. There he 
might have languished had he not 
waved his Triple A card. In ten 
minutes the local manager of the 
Association had arranged bail and 
the Syracuse driver was freed. At 
the subsequent trial, charges against 
the motorist were dismissed. 

An Army warrant officer from 
Arlington, Virginia, was driving 
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with his wife in North Carolina 
when both were injured in a crash. 
A lady from the Triple A called 
daily at the hospital, brought flow- 
ers, filled out insurance forms, took 
care of luggage, had clothing dry- 
cleaned, and finally saw the re- 
covered couple on their way again. 

A member from Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, who wanted to get 
married in Philadelphia, turned the 
whole project over to the AAA of 
that city. They arranged for a hotel 
suite, procured a minister, reserved 
the church, obtained necessary wit- 
nesses, purchased the bridal cor- 
sage, hired a photographer, and, 
as a final touch, even had a half 
dozen extra clerks standing by with 
rice and old shoes. 

Recently, headquarters in Wash- 
ington received this letter from an 
elderly woman member in Penn- 
svlvania: “‘I am planning to visit 
Washington for two weeks. Will 
you please make hotel reservations 
for me, my two Persian cats, and 
my parrot? P.S.: I’m bringing my 
husband, too.” 

In the international field, AAA 
gets travel information regularly 
from 70 countries. In addition, in 
15 selected cities with a total mem- 
bership of about 1,200,000 (includ- 
ing New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, Philadelphia, Miami 
and St. Louis), special foreign- 
travel departments staffed by ex- 
perts have been established. These 
handle members’ reservations for 
travel by air, rail and steamship 
in this country and abroad. 

Transportation of 4,000 Ameri- 
can cars to Europe for drivers at- 
tending the British coronation cere- 
mony before the war remains the 
high point of overseas trafic. To- 
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day, the outlook for Americans 
motoring abroad looks even bright- 
er, especially because of the recent 
reduction of $100 in the cost of 
shipping a car to Europe. 

The typical American who take 
his car abroad is middle-aged; 
travels with-his wife and one other 
person; usually drives an expensive 
car; and will spend about $500 
during a two-week stay in England. 

On the North American conti- 
nent, there is traversable road from 
Alaska to the southern part of 
Mexico. At the AAA border offices 
in Laredo and Brownsville, Texas, 
a member can get money ex- 
changed, a Mexican auto certif- 
icate and tourist card, application 
for Mexican insurance, inter-Amer- 
ican driving documents, travelers 
cheques, maps, customs forms, 


S 


weather information and hotel res- 
ervations. 

While the overseas travel depart- 
ment continues to boom, the AAA 
is convinced that if there is a hard 
way to do anything, some member 
will find it. As witness: 

An unhappy woman wrote re- 
cently from Argentina. A friend in 
the U.S., trying to be helpful, had 
shipped her a car from New York— 
but it turned out to be the wrong 
one. Could the AAA do anything 
about it? It could! 

A representative of the Triple A 
sold her car (which was in a Wash- 
ington garage) at a fancy price; ar- 
ranged for her to buy the machine 
which had been inadvertently 
shipped to Rio; and earned the un- 
happy woman a neat profit on the 
dual transaction. 














Turnabout 


_ THE RINGLING BROTHERS 


circus came to West Des 
Moines, Iowa, this summer, I took 
my five-year-old son Dan to see 
the show. Our day began very 
badly. Dan ignored everything ex- 
cept the men who sold balloons. 
I was dragging him along by 
the arm when I caught sight of a 
neighbor with his young son Jim- 
my, a playmate of Dan’s. Jimmy 
was acting like Dan, bellowing 
and demanding everything he saw. 


“I’m surprised to see Jimmy act 
this way,” I said to the harassed 
father. “ve taken him a few 
places and he always behaved per- 
fectly when he was with me.” 

‘Dan never gave me any trouble, 
either,” the neighbor replied. 

We parted a few minutes later, 
and each of us saw the circus with 
a model boy at his side. He sat on 
one side of the arena with my 
Dan, and I sat on the other side 
with his Jimmy. — Henry FELSEN 
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by EUGENE MILLER 





>\NE DAY IN MARCH, 1941, a kindly 

faced, middle-aged man was 
sauntering through a school lab- 
oratory in the Bronx, examining ex- 
hibits of equipment. Finally he 
halted beside a serious young man 
who was working cn a complicated 
scientific device. 

‘‘What are you doing, son?” the 
visitor inquired. 

‘Building a model of the Lang- 
muir-Lewis atom,” the boy replied. 

Then he patiently launched into 
an explanation of the scientific con- 
cept his model represented, with 
bewildering details from the world 
of protons, electrons and nuclear 
physics. When the student paused 
for breath, a puzzled look crossed 
the listener’s face. 

“Don’t worry,” the boy consoled 
him, “I know the theory is pretty 
hard to understand.” 

The man smiled, thanked his 
youthful teacher and strolled on. 
Later, the boy was introduced to 
his one-man audience. He was Dr. 
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\ remarkable Bronx high school fans the spark of genius to ease a critical shortage 






Irving Langmuir, Nobel Prize win- 
ner and author of several treatises 
on the atomic theory. The boy 
blushed and stammered an apology. 

“Don’t be embarrassed,” Dr. 
Langmuir said. ‘“‘Your explanation 
was excellent. I was just amazed by 
your grasp of this difficult theory.” 

The youth was one of the many 
brighter-than-average students at- 
tending the Bronx High School of 
Science, a most unusual education- 
al institution. As America’s only 
nontechnical science high school, it 
directs thousands of talented young- 
sters towards careers as doctors, 
engineers and researchers. More 
important to the future of science, 
many of its young men and women 
go on to teach others. 

The 2,300 students (about one 
third of them girls) work on indi- 
vidual and group experiments, 
ranging from the comparatively 
simple construction of a miniature 
steam engine to cancer research. 
In one chemistry laboratory, 16- 
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year-old Victor Klio has construct- 
ed a Van de Graaf generator, a 
machine used in atomic research. 
In the biology lab on the second 
floor, another youngster peers anx- 
iously into a handmade microscope. 
The student personally machined 
every screw, rack and_ pinion, 
eround the lens, and even made 
the mold and melted the metal for 
the base of his precious instrument. 
One of the school’s prize exhibits 
is a valuable electronic adding ma- 
chine, built by a student, Anthony 
Ottinger, from parts of a $25,000 
gun sight sold as war surplus. 
Occasionally, students perform 
original and valuable research. One 
worked out a new method for 
testing the relative strength of vari- 
ous disinfectants. Another grew an 
abnormal bread mold in his culture 
dishes. A sample was sent to Dr. 
B. O. Dodge of the New York 


Botanical Gardens. Dr. Dodge’s lab- 
oratory confirmed the boy’s dis- 
covery and his work was hailed in 
a scientific paper which dubbed the 
new mold HSS—in honor of the 
High School of Science. 


i DR. MORRIS MEISTER, soft- 
voiced principal of HSS, goes 
credit for creating and developing 
the school. A science teacher for 
20 years in New York schools, Dr. 
Meister was concerned by the great 
waste of time in training scientists. 
““At the rate we turn them out, 
they are unable to engage in spe- 
cialized research until their late 
twenties,’’ Dr. Meister told his col- 
leagues. “‘By that time, the spark 
of genius might easily burn out.” 
In the late ’30s, Dr. Meister be- 
gan to buttonhole scientists and 
educators and sell them on his idea. 
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His theories were finally accepted 
when the New York City Board of 
Education in 1938 appropriated 
funds to establish the nation’s first 
nontechnical science high school. 

On opening day, 300 embryonic 
Einsteins reported to classes in an 
ancient Bronx building. The stock 
of scientific equipment was prac- 
tically nonexistent, and there was 
no laboratory or shop. Undaunted, 
Dr. Meister had blueprints drawn 
for shiny, modern laboratories and 
ordered the newest technical de- 
vices. For two years, many class- 
rooms were double-deck affairs, 
with plumbers and painters work- 
ing on scaffoldings while teachers 
and students worked below. 

Now in its twelfth year, Science 
High proudly displays a score of 
modern laboratories, furnished with 
the latest technical equipment. 
There are special shops for wood, 
glass and metalworking operations, 
and the school even has its own 
high-frequency radio transmitting 
and receiving station. 

What makes HSS tick so success- 
fully? Dr. Meister gives the faculty 
major credit. One third are Phi 
Beta Kappa scholars, while 20 
staff members have already earned 
their doctorate degrees. Some 
teachers have turned down offers 
of higher-paid jobs elsewhere to re- 
main at Science and help the next 
generation of scientists up the steep 
ladder of achievement. 

Another reason for the school’s 
success is its extremely bright stu- 
dent body. Admission to Science is 
on a competitive basis, and only 
those with outstanding abilities can 
qualify. Some pupils are so eager to 
attend that they commute three and 
four hours daily. Two boys who live 
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outside New York pay the annual 
$285 tuition fee required of all 
out-of-towners. 

Although Science students are 
educationally well-rounded, they 
also go in for athletics. Their swim- 
ming team always has placed in the 
city finals, and Charles Urstadt, a 
recent graduate, holds the Man- 
hattan scholastic breast-stroke rec- 
ord. Science’s tennis and handball 
teams have already won the Bronx- 
Manhattan championship, while 
the baseball and basketball teams 
are fast developing into major 
contenders. 

Thanks to their broad training, 
Science graduates are eagerly 
wooed by most universities. ‘To keep 
tab on his growing family of alum- 
ni, Dr. Meister travels thousands of 
miles a year, for his “‘boys’ are 
scattered from Cal Tech to MIT, 
with sizable contingents at such 
schools as Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, N.Y.U., Cornell, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Washington 
University. 

“By talking things over with our 
alumni, we can find out what 
courses at Science helped them 
most in college,’ Dr. Meister ex- 
plains. ‘“‘We also get suggestions for 
new courses.” 


The school is particularly proud 
of one of its ‘“‘old boys,” Roy 
Glauber, member of the first grad- 
uating class in 1941. While still in 
his teens, Roy was appointed to the 
staff of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
a top scientist with the atom-bomb 
project and now director of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. Today, barely in his 
twenties, Roy is teaching nuclear 
physics at Harvard. 

A recent tally disclosed that 
some 450 Science graduates are 
now engaged in engineering assign- 
ments, 200 to 300 are teaching, 
while others have entered such 
allied fields as actuarial work, 
science writing and radio. 

What pleases Dr. Meister most, 
however, is the large percentage of 
his students who follow his ex- 
ample and teach science to other 
inspired youths. For, as former 
president of the National Science 
Teachers Association, he is pain- 
fully aware of the desperate need 
for qualified instructors. 

“Every day I get dozens of let- 
ters from high schools and colleges, 
asking me to help them find good 
science teachers. Now, Science 
graduates are helping ‘ease _ this 
critical shortage.”’ 
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by KENNETH MACGILLIVRAY 


The Master Crook 
Who Fooled Canada 


How a “reformed” criminal perpetrated a fantastic hoax that was exposed by death 


HE MOST FAMOUS Criminal in all 
Canadian history was Norman 


‘“Red” Ryan, a strange blend of 


crook and genius, who hoodwinked 
a Prime Minister and a whole na- 
tion to win release from a life 
sentence, then resumed a crime 
career which ended in one of the 
greatest hoaxes of the century. 
Fierce as Dillinger, daring as 
Billy the Kid, yet spuriously pious 


as Rasputin, Ryan lived a life of 
1895 of 


fantastic deceit. Born in 
Irish-American parents, he at- 
tended parochial schools in ‘Toronto 
and was only 13 when the first 
criminal streak appeared. In 1907, 


young Ryan was found guilty of 


stealing a bicycle. 
From then on, the ominous tran- 
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sition from juvenile delinquent to 
vicious Criminal was rapid. In suc- 
cession, he was convicted of burgla- 
ries, shopbreaking, and robbery 
with violence, drawing a total of 
12 years in prison, with time off 
for good behavior. 


In 1921, Red graduated into 
“Big Time” crime when he held 
up a Montreal bank, and was sen- 
tenced to seven years in Kingston 
penitentiary. Two years later, he 
made a spectacular escape, accom- 
panied by four pals. For five days 
the desperate men hid in a swamp 
near’ Kingston without food or 
water, before they emerged and 
stole a car in which they sped to 
Toronto. 

A week later the escaped convicts 
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held up the Bank of Nova Scotia 
branch in Toronto, escaping with 
$3,500. The gang then decided to 
break up, and Ryan formed a team 
with one of his pals, Arthur Brown. 
They crossed the international bor- 
der at Windsor. 

Soon the police dragnet extended 
below the U. S. border, and two 
dogged Canadian officers — In- 
spector Walter Duncan and Deputy 
Warden R. R. Tucker of Kingston 
Penitentiary—followed Ryan’s trail 
across Michigan, Illinois, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Local po- 
lice were alerted, and Red’s de- 
scription and photograph were 
widely circulated. 

Then the sleuths had a lucky 
break. Ryan had seized the oppor- 
tunity to get married in a hasty 
ceremony and, with the cockiness 
which marked his whole criminal 
career, insisted upon communicat- 
ing with friends and relatives in 
Toronto. This proved his undoing. 

A Minneapolis detective named 
Marxen, knowing that the fugitive 
was receiving letters from Canada 
through a relative in Minneapolis, 
visited the Minneapolis post office 
and asked for Ryan’s mail at Gen- 
eral Delivery. Had the officer 
elanced over his shoulder, he would 
never have asked the question, for 
behind him stood the Canadian 
desperado and his pal Brown. 

The mail clerk signaled to 
Marxen, who wheeled and ordered 
Ryan to put up his hands. Instead, 
Ryan reached for his gun. Before 
he could use it, he was shot down, 
but not seriously wounded, by 
Marxen’s companion, Detective 
William Meehan. Meantime, 
Brown ran out of the post office. 
On the street he encountered Po- 
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liceman Norman Schaaf and shot 
him in the stomach. Then he raced 
through a pawnshop and escaped. 

While Schaaf lingered near death, 
Ryan remained in custody in the 
U.S. But when the policeman be- 
gan to recover, Red was allowed 
to accept extradition to Toronto, 
where he went on trial for the 
bank holdup. 

The day after Ryan was captured 
at the post office, his pal Brown 
was accosted on the steps of a girl’s 
house by Meehan—the same de- 
tective who had wounded Ryan. 
When he resisted arrest, Brown was 
shot and killed. 

After Ryan’s capture, the police 
were able to pin on him a $5,000 
bank holdup in St. Paul, sister-city 
of Minneapolis, while the search 
was at its height. In that holdup, 
Ryan’s confederate—believed to be 
Brown—had stayed outside to serve 
as lookout. When a woman wheel- 
ing a babycarriage had approached 
the bank, Brown had gallantly of- 
fered to watch the child while she 
transacted her business. He wheeled 
the baby up and down in front of 
the bank while the holdup was go- 
ing on inside. 


N°’ LODGED IN JAIL, Red began 
to acquire some of the false 
glamour with which the _ public 
always invests notorious criminals. 
Reporters were allowed to inter- 


view him, and the unrepentant 
bandit openly boasted that his total 
loot came to more than $200,000. 

The press went wild over Ryan’s 
trial, and thousands of words about 
the ‘“‘brilliant mastermind” were 
filed daily to newspapers in Canada 
and the U.S. As the trial proceeded 
the defendant became an almost- 
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fabulous figure in the public mind. 

Presiding on the bench was the 
venerable Judge Emerson Coats- 
worth, known as one of the sternest 
dispensers of justice in Canadian 
courts. When Ryan was convicted, 
the Judge sentenced him to life im- 
prisonment with 30 lashes. Since 
paroles are granted less liberally in 
Canada than in the U. S., it seemed 
that Red’s career of crime was at 
last ended. 

Sensing the hopelessness of his 
position, Ryan now launched plans 
for the most brilliant coup of his 
career—this time not a crime but 
an achievement infinitely more dif- 
ficult. Mr. Hyde disappeared and 
Dr. Jekyll took over for 11 long 
years. Prison officials were flabber- 
gasted. Never had there been such 
a model prisoner. 

Whether Ryan—or K-166 as he 
had in- 


was known in Kingston 
fluence on his side or merely sym- 
pathy, will never be known. But he 
never received the 30 lashes Coats- 
worth stipulated. 


Soon after beginning his sen- 
tence, there occurred one of the 
most paradoxical incidents in the 
fabulous career of Canada’s No. 1 
criminal. The man who had jeered 
at locksmiths now set about invent- 
ing a pick-proof lock, and was 
granted special privileges to pursue 
his research. By 1926, Ryan an- 
nounced to prison officials that he 
had actually invented such a lock, 


and offered it to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment for use on mailbags, with- 
out profit to himself. + 

The post-office department found 
the lock unsuitable, so the Govern- 
ment refused Ryan’s generous offer. 
Nevertheless, this widely publicized 
gesture was Red’s master stroke— 
it started public opinion moving 
in favor of his release. 

Ryan quickly followed this with 
a flood of letters to influential peo- 
ple ‘‘outside’’—letters which sang 
one theme song—‘‘Crime Does Not 
Pay.’’ Many of these found their 
way into the press, where they 
heightened the public plea to ‘‘Give 
Ryan his freedom!” 

Rapidly the band wagon gained 
speed. One who climbed aboard was 
the Rev. W. T. Kingsley, Roman 
Catholic chaplain of Kingston. 
Then came H. W. Anderson, editor 
of the Toronto Globe, who opened 
his columns to the growing army 
of Ryan’s supporters. Even Judge 
Coatsworth announced that the 
prisoner had paid his debt to society. 

As if to give the final tilt of the 
scales in favor of Red’s release, his 
fellow-convicts chose this time to 
stage a 500-man riot. Ryan sided 
with the guards and helped quell 
the riot. Then he seized the oppor- 
tune moment to apply for parole. 

In January, 1933, Red’s formal 
plea was denied—but the whole 
country sensed it was only a tem- 
porary setback. Then Death came 
to Ryan’s assistance. His sister died, 
and his own expressions: of grief 
and the sentimental pleas of his 
army of admirers prevailed upon 
penitentiary officials to permit him 
to attend the funeral in Toronto, 
under guard. 

Never did a heartbroken brother 
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cive a more convincing show of sor- 
row, and never did a prisoner re- 
turn more docilely to his cell. After 
this exhibition of chastened humili- 
tv, Prime Minister R. B. Bennett 
finally melted. He sent for his Min- 
ister of Justice, and on July 23, 
1935, Norman Ryan walked out 
of Kingston Penitentiary, a free 
man. With one voice, the press and 
people of Canada welcomed back 
into society the man who a few 
vears before had been Public En- 
emy No. 1. 

Ryan, the actor, didn’t miss a 
cue at this dramatic moment. With 
pious cries of “‘Let the wicked mend 
their ways” and ‘‘I leave Kingston 
on the side of society,” he celebrat- 
ed his release with sober fervor. 
The man who had entered King- 
ston at 168 pounds came out a 
burly, well-conditioned 200-pound- 
er, clear of eye and with the face 
of one at peace with the world. He 
joined a church, began writing a 
book on ‘‘the wages of sin,’? and 
got jobs as a hotel greeter and auto- 
mobile salesman. 


yi THE DAY Of his parole, the 
one-time enemy of law and order 
stood ready to address any civic 
group that cared to hear his story. 
Tearful eyes raised to heaven and 
voice quavering with emotion, he 
would plead for a militant program 
to turn youth away from sin. He 
even found time to contribute arti- 
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cles to Toronto newspapers on the 
futility of crime. 

Ryan had no shortage of ma- 
terial for his talks and articles, for 
the newspapers were headlining a 
series of startling crimes that had 
begun two months after his parole. 
Safecrackers raided the Bank of 
Commerce at Ailsa Craig, Ontario, 
in December, 1935. At Markham, 
near Toronto, a gang stole a car 
owned by Councilor Edwin Stone- 
house, and murdered Stonehouse 
and wounded his son James when 
they protested. About the same 
time, a gang robbed a bank in La- 
chute, Quebec, and escaped in a 
running gunfight. Then came a 
warehouse robbery at Collingwood. 

This new wave of violence moved 
Reformer Ryan to a spate of im- 
passioned oratory. Then, as the 
public took up the clamor, death 
came to one of the influential citi- 
zens who had spearheaded the move 
to free Ryan. Editor Anderson of 
the Globe died and historic Knox 
Church was jammed for his funeral. 
Near the front of the church, a pair 
of muscular shoulders shook with 
spasmodic sobs, whilea red-thatched 
head bowed in grief as Norman 
Ryan mourned his benefactor. 

Meantime, the police—a number 
of whom had never accepted Ry- 
an’s reformation—were beginning 
to whisper among themselves. They 
noted that Ryan was absent from 
his hotel for increasingly frequent 
periods, during which he managed 
to disappear completely. 

Then came the night when he 
dropped into the Globe offices to see 
if the éditor could use an article on 
“Crime Does Not Pay.” Seated at 
his desk was Charlie Oliver, veteran 
police reporter. As Ryan sat down 
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and removed his hat, Oliver re- 
marked: “‘Say, Red, what have you 
been doing to your hair? It’s not 
as light as it used to be.”’ 

‘Tt must be your imagination, 
Charlie,’? Ryan muttered, and 
moved away. 

A few days later, on May 23, 
1936, Oliver had good cause to re- 
member this casual conversation. 
The scene was an Ontario Govern- 
ment liquor store at Sarnia, on the 
U. S. border. Five minutes before 
closing time, a stolen car pulled up 
and two armed men entered. The 
bandits lined up the staff and 20 
customers, and one of the pair—a 
burly man with darkish hair— 
vaulted into the cashier’s cage and 
began stuffing his pockets with cash. 

Intent on crime, neither robber 
noticed a passer-by who gaped 
through the doorway, then sprinted 
down the street in search of police. 
Before the bandits had completed 
their business, three officers raced 
into the store. 

Without hesitation, the burly 
bandit shot Constable John Lewis 
through the chest. Then Sergeant 
George Smith and Detective Frank 
McGirr pulled their guns. When 
the last police bullet had found its 
mark, both bandits lay mortally 
wounded beside the constable. 

Suddenly, sensation reverberated 
in every community in Canada. 
The cold reality of a post-mortem 


examination, coupled with the in- 
fallible fingerprint check, estab- 
lished what thousands of Canadians 
at first refused to believe. The mag- 
nificently proportioned body lying 
on the morgue slab was that of 
Norman Ryan—with dyed hair. 

But worse disillusionment was to 
come. Identification of Ryan and 
his bullet-riddled companion, Har- 
ry Checkley, a notorious safecrack- 
er, led back along the trail of the 
crime wave which had broken out 
soon after Ryan’s release from 
Kingston, From corpses and from 
bullet-riddled walls at the scene of 
half a dozen crimes, ballistics ex- 
perts dug telltale slugs fired from 
the guns of Ryan and his gang. 

Nearly every major crime in 
southern Ontario since Ryan’s re- 
lease—crimes which he had de- 
nounced with religious fervor— 
were his own handiwork. From 
squirming government officials in 
Ottawa to disconcerted clergymen 
and disillusioned people ail across 
the Dominion, Canadians faced a 
bitter truth. 

Norman Ryan—he of the piously 
upraised eyes and impassioned ap- 
peals to wayward youth—had 
made colossal fools of them all. And 
on his twisted face as he lay on the 
slab, he seemed to wear a wry smile, 
befitting the man who had pulled 
off one of the most fantastic frauds 
of modern times. 


It Can’t Be Done 


No man yet ever climbed the ladder of 
success with his hands in his pockets. 
—JAMES KEITH MOORHEAD 
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The Breakfast Road to Health 


To remain well and strong, don’t underestimate the importance of your morning meal 


by CLIVE HOWARD 


rPNHE UNITED STATES spends far too 

little time at the breakfast table. 
Only a handful of people devote as 
much as 30 minutes to the morning 
meal. Many gulp it down in less 
than five minutes. Even more alarm- 
ing, there are millions—including 
many children—who skip _ break- 
fast entirely. 

In the same national survey which 
yielded these startling facts, every 
adult and child was asked a routine 
question: “If you had to go without 
one meal a day, which would you 
omit?” One of every two said: 
‘Breakfast, of course.” 

A group of nutrition experts sta- 
tioned themselves in a busy drug- 
store in Albany, New York. Each 
morning for six days, they noted 
what the patrons, mostly white- 
collar workers from near-by offices, 
ate for breakfast. Four out of five 
went to work with no more than a 
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cup of coffee and a roll or sweet 
bun. Some breakfasts consisted of a 
cigarette and a soft drink. 

During lunch hour in a West 
Coast industrial plant, health au- 
thorities questioned 5,000 workers. 
More than 50 per cent admitted 
they were eating their first meal 
since dinner the night before. For 
some, the fast had lasted 16 hours. 

Even children, who need propor- 
tionately more food than adults, 
have inherited the modern Ameri- 
can habit of either going without 
breakfast or eating too little in too 
great a hurry. The teachers of 45 
states and Puerto Rico asked some 
50,000 students to write down ex- 
actly what they had for breakfast 
on a given day. When nutritionists 
examined the returns, fully two 
thirds had to be filed under the 
ominous heading—inadequate. 
Worse, 8,000 youngsters admitted 
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that they had eaten no breakfast 
whatsoever. 

How much all this is costing 
America in terms of sickness, dimin- 
ished productivity, and time lost 
from school and work, no one can 
estimate precisely. But surely it must 
accept a large part of the blame 
for the alarming fact that about 
one-third of our population is un- 
dernourished. 

Nor can anyone say how many 
of the nearly 2,000,000 people in- 
jured in industrial accidents last 
vear could have been saved from 
pain or permanent handicap — if 
only they had stopped to eat an 
adequate breakfast. Recently, in- 
dustrial-safety experts set out to 
discover the causes of 1,000 con- 
secutive accidents in a large ord- 
nance depot. The first clue they 
turned up pointed to the eventual 
solution—the greatest number of 
accidents had taken place in the 
last hour before lunch. 

The injured workers were inter- 
viewed. Many admitted they had 
come to work without breakfast; 
fatigue was the accomplice of the 
machines that had struck them 
down. A number of victims con- 
fessed to the growing national 
breakfast habit of a cup of coffee 
and a roll. 

These workers were suffering 
from what science calls hidden 
hunger. It had dulled their cus- 
tomary watchfulness and slowed 
their physical reactions. Hence, they 
were prime targets for injury. 


N THE ERA BEFORE the stepped-up 
| pace of modern living, breakfast 
as a meal unto itself was almost 
exclusively an American tradition. 
The colonists’ breakfast tables 
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sagged under an assortment of 
food, based upon tastes brought with 
them from across the sea, together 
with those edibles available in the 
parts of the bounteous country they 
had settled. 

In New England, for instance, 
people living close to the sea started 
the day with salt-fish cakes, mack- 
erel, lobster stew, corned beef, 
brown bread, buckwheat cakes, 
sausage and baked beans. Usually 
the meal ended with a slab of pie. 

For the Dutch settlers in and 
around New York, the meal started 
with great chunks of hot bread, 
dripping with butter. This was fol- 
lowed by cold roast meat, pasties 
of venison and game, bowls of 
maize, sausage, fried fish, salt pork, 
pancakes and waflles. 

Around the turn of this century, 
the traditional big breakfast began 
to vanish in America. Since we were 
then a nation of overeaters, doctors 
welcomed the change. But suddenly, 
in the late ’20s, there was wide- 
spread evidence that breakfast had 
become a thin compromise between 
the last forty winks of sleep and 
the office time clock. In the years 
since, the problem has grown 
steadily worse. 

Concerned by the threat of wide- 
spread malnutrition, at least a doz- 
en communities and one entire 
state have begun to campaign for 
better breakfasts in the last few 
years. Bridgeport, Connecticut, long 
a leader in community nutritional 
programs, began telling its 50,000 
families to eat a better breakfast in 
the last year of the war. The city 
of Albany, partly as a result of 
what the nutritionists witnessed in 
the drugstore, launched a crusade. 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
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Minnesota, and in Maricopa Coun- 
ty, Arizona, breakfast campaigns 
have recently been conducted by 
the American Red Cross. And the 
State of West Virginia, which re- 
cently finished a year-long cam- 
paign, plans to keep the appeal 
going indefinitely. 

Most of these communities have 
been activated by the simple logic 
expressed by spokesmen for the bet- 
ter-breakfast campaign conducted 
among the 60,000 people of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. ‘“‘Anything that 
should be happening to the human 
body 22,000,000 times a year in a 
single community is worth talk- 
ing about,”’ they declared. 

Everywhere that com- 
munity action has been 
put to the problem, one 
fact emerges as the reason 
why breakfast is the neg- 
lected meal. Most people believe 
that breakfast should provide about 
a fifth of the day’s total food. 

Medical authorities, however, 
say it must contain at least one- 
fourth to one-third of the daily 
quota of essential vitamins, min- 
erals, proteins, carbohydrates and 
fats. Anything less is likely to result 
in lowered resistance to disease, 
chronic fatigue, ill temper, visible 
nervousness and anemia. 

In children, the effects are even 
worse. They use up relatively more 
energy than adults and therefore 
need more food. The growing body 
is easily susceptible to disease. For 
lack of essential food factors which 
can be shared at the breakfast table, 
some children grow up with poor 
vision and impaired dental health, 
and are prone to accidents. 

What zs an adequate breakfast? 
The U. S. Department of Agri- 
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culture, with the aid of medical 
and nutritional authorities, has 
worked out a simple pattern of five 
basic foods which should be on every 
breakfast table. These five contain 
an adequate supply of all the essen- 
tial food elements required for the 
first meal of the day. 

1. Fresh or canned fruit or fruit 
juice. Although cantaloupes and 
strawberries fresh or frozen are rich 
in Vitamin C, citrus fruits and their 
juices are the most consistent and 
economical sources of this vital ele- 
ment. Nutritionally, orange or 
grapefruit juice is the best choice. 
Three-quarters of a cup yields all 

the Vitamin C the human 
body needs for the day. In 
addition, there are juices 
of various other fruits and 
vegetables which contain 
valuable nutrients. 

Recently placed in the nation’s 
food stores is a frozen orange-juice 
concentrate that requires only the 
addition of cold water before 
drinking. Currently under develop- 
ment is a pure orange-juice powder 
from which glasses of juice may 
be prepared as needed. 

2. Cereal, either hot or ready to eat, 
either whole grain, restored or enriched. 
Health authorities rank cereals 
among the most important of foods; 
they are a good source of thiamine, 
the mysterious agent that is neces- 
sary. to convert sugar and starches 
into energy and acts as a brake on 


jumpy nerves. The breakfast cereal 


industry, together with the grain 
products group, now produces one- 
third of all the calories and proteins 
consumed in this country. 

In recent years, some manufac- 
turers have developed ways of put- 
ting back into the finished product 
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all the natural food values of the 
grain, just as it comes from the 
ground. Others have even managed 
to improve on nature by adding 
some of the vitamins, minerals or 
both that are contained in negligi- 
ble quantities in the original sources. 

3. Milk. Without milk, it is vir- 
tually impossible for the human 
body to get its needed calcium. Yet 
one out of every two people seldom 
or never drinks milk. A pint a day 
for adults, and a quart for children, 
is the minimum set by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

4. Bread, either whole grain or en- 
riched white. Like cereals of the same 
tvpe, whole grain breads contain 
as much iron, thiamine and other 
food elements as the grain from 
which they are made. For those 
who prefer white bread, nutrition- 
ists recommend the type enriched 
with essential vitamins and min- 
erals by the manufacturer. 

5. Butter. Although jelly, pre- 
serves and other spreads contain 
some essential food elements, health 
authorities call butter a must, be- 
cause it contains an extremely high 
concentration of Vitamin A. Mar- 
garine which has been fortified with 
Vitamin A isan adequate substitute. 

Eggs and meat can be added to 
the basic five breakfast foods. Both 
help to round out the needed quota 
of proteins, the element that in 
children builds the body and in 
adults repairs tissues. 


t the solution 
rests 


QLURVEYS REVEAL tha 
\) to the breakfast problem 
with the American housewife. Out 
of 800 housewives interviewed by 
the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutri- 


tion, almost none had sent their 


husbands off to work, or their chil- 
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dren off to school, with an ade- 
quate breakfast. 

Most of the people who skip 
breakfast say: “I get tired eating 
the same things every morning.” 

Housewives have answered this 
with a complaint of their own: “‘I 
never seem to have enough time to 
prepare a real breakfast.” 

But breakfast need not be monot- 
onous. There are dozens of ways to 
prepare eggs, as well as numerous 
bread products, a great variety of 
fruits and a wide selection of cereals. 
Moreover, it is easy to calculate the 
food values of many breakfast 
dishes. Makers of whole grain, 
restored or enriched cereals and 
breads are required by the Food 
and Drug Administration to list 
their products’ exact food elements 
on packages and wrappers. 

To everyone concerned with 
public health, the inadequate or 
skipped breakfast holds a threat 
that carries far beyond the first few 
hours of the day. Few people get 
the chance to make up at lunch 
the essential food elements they 
have missed at breakfast. The in- 
evitable result, according to Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo 
Clinic, is that ‘‘an impossibly great 
part of the burden of providing the 
essential nutrients is thrown on the 
evening meal.” 

So injurious to health is this 
piled-up appetite that it recently 
provoked a special bulletin by the 
Department of Agriculture. The 
bulletin cited experiments conduct- 
ed at the University of Chicago, 
which show that the human body 
in sleep can be likened to the idling 
motor of a car. In sleep, the body 
uses up only a small amount of 
energy. Therefore the excess of food 
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eaten at the evening meal is likely 
to be converted into surplus fat. 

America is unquestionably the 
richest country on earth in food 
resources. Yet the chain reaction of 
bad eating habits that is set in 
motion by millions of untouched or 
only sampled breakfasts constitutes 
a serious threat to the nation’s 
health. The situation has been 
summed up in a timely warning 
from Dr. Robert Rothenberg, for- 
mer chairman of the Cincinnati 
Nutrition Council. 

‘The proper concern of a physi- 
cian is the health not only of his 
patients but of all people,” he says. 
‘‘A doctor knows that Nature has 
given the human animal a wonderful 


machine—his body—and that, given 
the proper chance, Nature will keep 
that machine in healthy condition. 

“The make-up of the body and 
its correct working depend on the 
food we eat, and to get off to a good 
start each day requires adequate 
nourishment. That is why, as a 
physician, I practice and preach 
the motto: ‘Eat a good breakfast 
to start a good day.’ ” 





In connection with this article, Coronet has 
prepared a chart of balanced breakfast menu 
for all members of the family. Copies of 
Coronet’s “‘Breakfast Chart’ may be ob- 
tained by sending a three-cent stamp for re- 
turn postage to Family Service Department, 


Coronet, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Musie Hath Charms 


INNER WAS A LITTLE LATE, So the hostess played the piano. She finished, 
but there was still an interval of waiting. In the silence, she turned 
to her guest and asked, ‘“‘Would you like a sonata before dinner?” 
He gave a start of surprise and pleasure. ““Why, yes, thank you. I had 
a couple on my way here, but I think I could stand another.” 


— World-Herald 


O* THE CONCERT PROGRAM of one of the larger orchestras was Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore overture, two climaxes of which are each followed 


by a trumpet passage offstage. 


The first climax came, but not a sound emanated from the trumpet. 
The conductor, considerably annoyed, went on to the second. 


Again there was silence. 


When the overture was finished, he rushed into the wings. There he 
found the trumpet player still arguing with the house fireman. 
“T tell you, you can’t play that thing back here!” the fireman was 


saying. ‘“There’s a concert going on!” 
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—JACK SEAMAN 























THE MILLION-DOLLAR STAMP 


by J. DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


Its tiny picture of an erupting volcano 
played a decisive part in a one-man cru- 
sade for completion of the Panama Canal 


SHORT, SWARTHY Frenchman 
A with a bristling black mous- 
tache sat in the rear of a weaving 
railroad coach.one sweltering night 
in June, 1902. Bracing himself in 
the seat, he gripped a pen tightly 
and tried to write. 

Two hundred envelopes had 
been addressed since he left Wash- 
ington, D. C. He had 226 more to 
eo before the train reached New 
York. Then, all he would need 
were the unique postage stamps to 
go inside each envelope—meaning- 
ful stamps that M. Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla hoped would make history. 

This was the most crucial stage 
in Bunau-Varilla’s one-man cru- 
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sade to complete the Panama Ca- 
nal. Eight years before, he had 
been the project’s chief engineer. 
But when digging progressed slow- 
ly, French investors became jittery, 
withdrew financial support and the 
construction company failed. 

The canal’s planner, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, was discredited, but the 
young engineer did not lose faith. 
Bunau-Varilla became the Apostle 
of Panama, touring the world in 
hope of persuading some foreign 
government to link the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

On a spring day in 1902, the 
dynamic little Frenchman sat de- 


jectedly in his hotel room, trying 


to decide what to do next in his 
one-man campaign. For a year he 
had been in the U. S., lecturing, 
sending letters to newspaper edi- 
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tors, writing pamphlets, talking 
with officials, but his Panama route 
still met strong opposition. 

An alternate passage through 
Nicaragua was growing in public 
favor. The House of Representa- 
tives had already passed a bill au- 
thorizing its construction. There 
were rumors that President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt favored Nicaragua. 
Senator John Tyler Morgan, leader 
of Nicaragua’s backers in the upper 
house and Bunau-Varilla’s bitterest 
rival, predicted the bill’s passage 
when the Senate reconvened in a 
few weeks. 

No matter how much Bunau- 
Varilla hated to admit it, even to 
himself, his cause seemed lost. With 
a discouraged sigh, he opened the 
morning newspaper. 

The feature story told of dread- 
ful catastrophes in the Caribbean. 
L.aSoufriére on St. Vincent Island 
had erupted, killing and injuring 
thousands of people. And the fol- 
lowing day, Mt. Pelée, on neigh- 
boring Martinique, answered with 
a blast that charred the bodies of 
St. Pierre’s 30,000 inhabitants. The 
whole town was destroyed in less 
than five minutes. 

For a moment, the little French- 
man had a sense of shock and pity. 
(hen the news took on a personal 
meaning. Nature had given his 
crusade a new.punch. 

With Mt. Pelée fresh in the pub- 
lic mind, he could point out that 
the same destruction might easily 
occur in Nicaragua, for the pro- 
posed canal route passed through 
a dangerous range of volcanic 
mountains. But in Panama, there 
were no volcanoes, even extinct, 
within almost 200 miles. 

A few days later, startling news 
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leaked out of Nicaragua. The epi- 
demic of volcanic eruptions had 
started there! Months before Mt. 
Pelée’s explosion, Momotombo had 
gone on a rampage, and violent 
quakes had shaken the shores of 
Lake Managua. 

Bunau-Varilla made sure that 
newsmen noticed the story. Then, 
on one editorial page, the giant 
mountain spoke for itself. Address- 
ing Senator Morgan, it boasted the 
strength to ‘‘overwhelm any canal 
that engineering skill can construct 
through the country and wipe out 
every dollar the U. S. Government 
may be foolish enough to invest 
within reach of the waters subject 
to my power.” 

Voters across the nation heard 
Momotombo’s voice and their dis- 
turbing questions echoed back to 
Congress. Nicaragua’s boosters 
were forced to act. 

Led by 70-year-old Senator Mor- 
gan, they stormed onto the Senate 
floor, waving official denials. ‘‘ News 
published about recent eruptions 
of volcanoes is false,’’ the President 
of Nicaragua had telegraphed. 

The volcano argument was 
branded a scare trick. Half-con- 
vinced legislators were assured that 
they had almost been duped by a 
crafty Frenchman. 

Six days before action was ex- 
pected in the Senate, Bunau-Varil- 
la’s strategy was turned against 
him; His crusade was lost if he 
could not find undeniable proof of 
a volcanic menace in Nicaragua. 

Senator Morgan read his mail 
eagerly on the morning of June 16. 
He was in a jovial, expansive mood. 
Most of the letters congratulated 
him on the obvious success of his 
Nicaragua campaign; some even 























called him “The Father of the 
American Inter-Ocean Canal.” If 
he worried at all, it was because 
Bunau-Varilla had been strangely 
silent for three days. 

Midway through his correspond- 
ence, the Senator found an en- 
velope addressed in an awkward 
scrawl. He glanced casually at the 
single page inside, then scowled. 

Across the top of a plain white 
sheet was written: ‘Postage Stamp 
of the Republic of Nicaragua.” 
Mounted below was an innocent 
looking, plum-colored rectangle. 
Anxiously he read on: 

‘An Official Witness of the Vol- 
canic Activity of Nicaragua — On 
account of the earthquake consecu- 
tive to the eruption of the volcano 
(to be seen smoking in the back- 
ground), the greater part of the 
wharf (to be seen in the foreground) 
went to the bottom of the lake 


with a large quantity of bags of 


— on March as, 1962.at 1255 
P. (Democracia de Managua... 
See pt New York Sun of June 12, 
1902).” 

Morgan’s scowl deepened. Coun- 
tries decorate their stamps with 
representative symbols. What had 
Nicaragua chosen? Volcanoes! Not 
just any volcano, but massive old 
Momotombo itself, belching fire 
and smoke. 


The Senator doubted that he was 
the only official to receive this un- 
deniable evidence of danger near 
the route he supported. The wily 
Frenchman probably had made 
sure that every senator and repre- 
sentative saw the letter. 

Morgan’s guess was right. In his 
search for proof, Bunau-Varilla had 
remembered a set of 13 volcano 
stamps, valued from one centavo to 
five pesos and printed for Nic- 
aragua by the American Bank Note 
Company in 1900. Dealers in the 
Capital had rounded up barely 
enough specimens to supply his 
senatorial mailing. 

The Frenchman caught a train 
north, addressed envelopes all night 
and tramped the streets of New 
York next day, completing his col- 
lection of 356 more stamps to 
whip Congress into line. 

The letters were mailed, and the 
canal’s location, the cost of con- 
struction rights, rental for a zone— 
many millions of dollars hung on 
the stamp’s persuasive power. 

It worked. In just two weeks, the 
Senate passed a new measure favor- 
ing the Panama route, the House 
reversed its previous decision, and 
President Roosevelt signed the bill. 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla had won 
his million-dollar crusade with a 
one-centavo stamp. 
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16mm film users... 


The Big, 
new 1950 
Ideal Pictures 
catalog 


Our 30th anniversary catalog 
brings to you the titles of all the 
thousands of films in The World's 
Largest 16mm Film Library .. . 
for your church or school show- 





ing ... home movie party . 


club or organization meeting. 


ENTERTAINMENT films . . . with the nation’s favor- 


ite stars in all the top Hollywood productions. 


EDUCATIONAL films ... from the studios of all the 
leading specialists in the field. Carefully classified as to 
age-level and subject matter. 


RELIGIOUS films ... authentic. living stories of the 
Gospel ... approved by leaders of all faiths. 


You'll find them all in Ideal’s 30th ANNIVERSARY 
catalog. For your FREE copy and the address of your 
nearest Ideal office (Ideal serves you through 24 branch 
offices) write to 


CORPORATION 


28 EAST 8th STREET + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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These Five Films ee eJUST RELEASED... 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 
CHARLES DICKENS: Background for his Works 
OUR LIVING CONSTITUTION 
WATCH THAT QUOTATION! 
SHARING WORK AT HOME 


AND 


EVERY NEW 





. yes, every outstanding new release from the CORONE1 
Film studios . . . as well as a// the popular and enter- 
taining CORONET films produced in the past . . . avail- 
able now, from the rental libraries listed here . . . and 
there is one near you! These are the same 16mm CORONE1 
films acclaimed by leading educators across the land . . . 
enthusiastically received by home movie fans, church, 
club, and civic groups everywhere! Just choose the films 
you want and send in your order now to the CORONET 
Library nearest you for prompt, efficient service. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


COLORADO 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

714 Eighteenth St., Denver 
Colorado Visual Aids Supply Co. 
1118 Broadway, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Pix Film Service 
34 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


FLORIDA 


Ide al Pictures Corporation 
1348 N. Miami Ave., Miami 


GEORGIA 
lieal Pictures Corporation 
)2 Auburn Ave., N. E. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
Watland Brothers Visual Education Division 
13039 South Western Ave., Blue Island 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
28 E. 8th St., Chicago 


John Ott Film Library, Inc. 
730 Elm St., Winnetka 


INDIANA 


Film Center 
Indiana U., Bloomington 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1214 Pennsylvania, Indianapolis 


IOWA 
University Extension Division 


University of Iowa, lowa City 


KANSAS 
Leffingwell’s Audio-Visual Service 
2-A S. Santa Fe Ave., Salina 


KENTUCKY 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

123 W. Liberty St., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

leal Pictures Corporation 
826 Baronne St., New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
10 Melrose St., Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Locke Films, Inc. 
120 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
01 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 
Ideal Pictures Corporation| 
1402 Locust St., Kansas City 


MONTANA 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Helena 


DEPT. C99 


Coronet Films enexce ,, 
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NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey State Museum 
Trenton 


NEW YORK 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
215 E. 37th St., New York City 


Educational Film Library 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse 1 

OHIO 

Twyman Films, Inc. 

29 Central Avenue, Dayton 
OREGON 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

915 S. W. 10th Ave., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


J. P. Lilley & Son 

277 Boas St., Harrisburg 

Indiana Film Library 

State Teachers College, Indiana 
Millersville Film Library 

State Teachers College, Millersville 


TENNESSEE 

University Film Library 

Box 8540, University Station, Knoxville 
University Film Library 

West Tennessee Branch 

U. T. Junior College, Martin 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

18 S. 3rd St., Memphis 


U niversity Film Library 
idle Tennessee Branch 
321 West End, Nashville 


TEXAS 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
2024 Main St., Dallas 


UTAH 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

10 Post Office Pl., Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 
219 E. Main St., Richmond 
Craig Movie Supply Co. 

1106 E. Union St., Seattle 
WISCONSIN 

Photoart Visual Service 

844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 
CANADA 


Benograph 
279 Fort St., Winnipeg, Man. 


Benograph 

577 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Benograph 

1000 Adelaide St. West, Toronto, Ont. 


Benograph 
1330 Sherbrook St. West, Montreal, Que. 


Benograph : 
Moncton, New Brunswick 


HAWAII 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1370 S. Beretannia St. 
Honolulu 
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4 
new best-sellers 


F. Van Wyck Mason’‘s newest smash-hit! 


“Morgan Did to Women 


> What Amber Did to Men!” 


says The Cleveland Press 

How you'll agree, as you race 
through the blazing story of history’s 
most famous and amorous —rene- 
gade, Sir Harry Morgan. 

She Promised Yes, this bold buccaneer 
Whet No Other seemed to cast a spell 
Woman Dared! over all women. Yet only 
one, the beautiful Car- 

lotta, risked everything, 

including her life, to 

hold him. She promised 

him what no other 
woman dared to offer. 
Get ‘Cutlass Empire” 
with ‘‘Rampart 

ves, BOTH frees 


when vou mail coupon. 





to you aso 
member of The 
Fiction Book Club 


Yes, as a special intro- 
ductory gift, we will 
send you not just one A 
—but BOTH of these Why was 
big new best-sellers ab- tia nthe 
lutely FREE — the — - 
si aah ca “2 pati whipped 
same _ titles that are and sold? 
selling at retail for $6! 
But don’t delay! Mail 
coupon today for your 
two free best-sellers! 


There would be 
a row of scars 
along her side 
and love in her 
heart forever, 
forJohn Carrick, 
who rescues her 


BOTH FREE! 


“CUTLASS EMPIRE” and “RAMPART STREET” 
The Fiction Book Club ( Dept. 561) 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of The Fiction 
Book Club, which entitles me to receive your 
best-selling sclections at only S1.89 (plus ship- 
ping). I may accept or reject selections as [| 
please; I simply agree to accept six books within 
the next twelve months. Rush my FREE copies 
of “Cutlass Empire” and ‘‘Rampart Street’? and 
begin Club service with best-seller “Celeste.” by 
famous author of “Kitty” and “Duchess Hotspur. 


They Made a Shocking 
Love Bargain... 


these two Southern 
beauties, to save the 
lifeof ayoung 

devil - may - 

care Yankee, 

the man they both want! 

Why does Raphaelle 

sell herself into the most 
infamous establishment 

on Rampart Street to 

save her lover... onl; 

~ to see him marry het 
hated rival--notorious Si- 

mone? Discover the an- 

swer in ‘“‘Rampart Street” 

vours FREE, with 

“Cutlass Empire” when 

3 you mail coupon below. 


Ruthless 
Simone! 


‘Club Membership is FREE and 


you get all these advantages, too! 


1. You save up to $2.00 on every book! And 
you get two sensational new best-sellers 
FREE as an introductory gift. 


2. You get outstanding new books! Fiction 
Book Club selections are outstanding best- 
sellers... books by leading authors... 
brand-new, beautiful books. 

3. You pay no special dues or fees! You 
simply agree to acceptany six of the twelve 
novels offered in a year...not each month's 
selection—just those you decide you want 
ifter you have read a detailed description 
well in advance. 

4. You'll find pian so simple and easy! If 
vou don’t want any monthly selection, 
simply notify us noc to send it. Otherwise 
do nothing, and it will be mailed to you. 
For cach monthly selection YOU decide 
you want, you pay just $1.89 plus a few 
cents postage. SO ACT NOW! 
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be 
IMMORTALITY 
IN REVERSE 


N 1811, THE WEALTHY and aristocratic Allan family 

of Virginia adopted a two-year-old orphan. A son 
of itinerant actors, the lad was a gift from the Magi, 
as far as the childless Allans were concerned. 

Happily the couple welcomed the boy and planned 
to educate him as a Southern gentleman. However, 
the restless child balked at all their efforts to train 
and discipline him. His sensitive nature and overde- 
veloped imagination soon estranged him from his fos- 
ter parents. 

In desperation, the Allans sent the boy to a private 
school in England when he was six. But British tutors 
likewise were unable to instill in him respect for the 
conventions. Five years later the Allans brought their 
problem child home. 

Finally, in a last effort to salvage this incorrigible 
“‘good-for-nothing son of those good-for-nothing ac- 
tors,” his foster father arranged his admittance to 
West Point. He entered the Academy at 21, but was 
soon discharged for unruly temper and stubbornness. 

Several years later, Allan became seriously ill, and 
the son was called home. As he entered the sickroom, 
the old man rose from his bed, grabbed a heavy cane 
and struck at the errant youth whose failure to become 
a gentleman had bitterly disappointed him. 

His last wish was that the young man should leave 
the house at once. Shortly thereafter, Allan died, 
never knowing he had expelled from his home the one 
person who would give his own name a niche in im- 
mortality—Edgar Allan Poe. -ROSCOE BROWN FISHER 


* ILLUSTRATED BY DOUGLAS GORSLINE 
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Greatest Achievement 
in Fountain Pen History! 


SENTINEL DELUXE THREESOME 
Pen, $15.00—Pencil, $5.00 
Stratowriter Ballpoint, $10.00 
Complete Set, $30.00; no fed. tax 


Available in Green, Blue, Brown, Black 


Copyright 1949. W A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


One down-stroke empties—cleans—reftills 
. completely! Sheaffer's sensational 
new Touchdown is the first—the only pen 
in the world to do all this . . . and in just 
a matter of seconds. For the first time, a 
pen that fills at the finger-touch. For the 
first time, a pen that fills completely on 
just one down-stroke . . . requiring less 
frequent refillings. See Touchdown at 
your Sheaffer dealer’s today. W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
lowa and Malton, Ontario, Canada. 


SHEAFFER'S 
wire :oMME Mapa stinction. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





